CONTROLLED 
ACCURACY 


CORK COTS 


Made possible by the improved 
gummed cloth inner-lining — an 
exclusive SONOCO feature which 
absolutely controls the long di- 
mension of the cot and guarantees 
uniform density of the cork dur- 
ing its running life. 


It is this same SONOCO con- 
struction that also makes this cot 
the easiest and simplest to apply. 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 2 


HARTSVILLE, S.C. MYSTIC, CONN. 
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unrestricted air passages 
for thorough ventilation. 


showing internal construc- 
tion. Note large, smooth, 


WILL NOT FOUL 

this motor 

® That vexing problem of motors fouled by 


dust and lint is definitely solved by this new 
“quick-clean’’ motor especially designed 
for textile mills by Allis-Chalmers. @ Three features tell you the 
story ®@ all working parts positively dust-sealed @ all surfaces 
glass-smooth; lint and dust can not adhere @ roomy air pas- 
sages; lint goes in and comes out again; thus overheating is elim- 
inated ® What these advantages do to maintenance costs and 
motor life is startling; and exceedingly profitable. @ Four sizes 
—5, 7%, 10 and 15 H. P. for textile service. Standard N. E. M. A. 
mounting dimensions. ® Write for new bulletin No. 1172. 


ORIGINATED BY ALLIS-CHALMERS 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ESS 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING CCMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET. CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911. AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N OC. 
UNDER ACT OF CONG £SS, MARCH 32. 1897 
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THE USE OF MANUALLY OPERATED 
SPOOLING OR WINDING SYSTEMS 
CANNOT REDUCE COSTS AS CLAIMED 


e The work required of 
nee a Spooler operators 1s essentially the same with 
~~ any spooling system which depends on the 


use of hand knotters. Unless there is an in- 


j r crease in the number of bobbins that can be 
handled per operator, there can be no worth- 
a. while reduction in the cost of spooling. 
A e THE AUTOMATIC 
ae SPOOLER, by finding ends and automati- 
cally tying weaver’'s knots, relieves the 
‘ | Spooler operator of the greater part of the 
ao work required with all other systems and 
Hi permits increased production per operator 
with reduced spooling costs. 
me Automatic Spooling is EXCLUSIVELY a part of 


| THE BARBER-COLMAN SYSTEM OF 
SPOOLING AND WARPING 
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Once the spinning wheel in a 
thousand homes did it—to- 
day thousands of spindles in 


modern plants do it better— 


Today's march of modernization toward 
better products, lower costs, bigger prof- 
its, is as much a matter of method as of 


machine. 


In many textile mills, Texaco is helping 
management and operators to modernize 
their lubrication. Frequently this kind of 
modernization saves power, reduces main- 
tenance and repair expense, speeds up 


production schedules, lessens spoilage, 
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MODERNIZATIC 


lowers the consumption of oils and greases. 


$18,000 is pretty big proof 
In one well known southern mill, Texaco 
lubrication engineers demonstrated that 
Texaco tested Lubricants would make a 
saving of 18 cents per spindle per year. 
With a total of 100,000 spindles that small 
saving reached the impressive total of 
$18,000. And troubles due to spindle wobble 


and staining were practically eliminated. 


But “price” doesn’t tell you what an oil 
will do. The real cost of lubrication is 
seen in your yard- 
age costs per loom. 
And when—accord- 
ing to a prominent 


textile authority - 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 
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there are 154 places in your miil where 
lubrication can affect production costs, 
modernizing your lubrication is worth 
thinking about. 


In cooperation with your men 


Your mill may be “different.” And Texaco 
freely admits that the men in your own 
plant know most about your business. But 
the friendly, helpful way in which our en- 
gineers reveal the importance of lubrica- 
t.on to your men, frequently enables 
them to devise immediate and valuable 


results. This service is yours for the asking. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities assure 


prompt delivery 


REFINERY TESTED FOR UNIFORMITY « « « SERVICE TESTED FOR ECONOMY 
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Address of 


President Culver Batson 
At Southern Textile Association 


Convention 


nN the beginning, I wish to express my appreciation of 
| the support given the Association during the past year 

by the officerfs and the Board of Governors. They 
have been most helpful with their suggestions and co- 
operation in doing those things which were to be done. 
At one call meeting of the board in Charlotte, practically 
every member was present, as well as several past presi- 
dents, and all evidenced great interest in the upbuilding 
of the Association. The report of the secretary and treas- 
urer, which will be made later, will speak for itself, show- 
ing considerable progress, and the excellent work he has 
accomplished during a hard year should be and is greatly 
appreciated. Your executive secretary has performed in 
his usual highly efficient way, and too much credit cannot 
be given him for his part in the successful work of the 
Association during the period. 

The various sections and divisions have held one or 
two meetings each during the year, and have all had very 
instructive programs, and interesting discussions. We 
might mention, particularly, the discussions of the Master 
Mechanics’ group, which have attracted attention outside 
of our industry, with requests from engineers and me- 
chanics in other lines of endeavor, to be allowed to attend 
and participate. 

In spite of the incidental difficulties during the past 
twelve months, the Association work has been successful, 
it has been a pleasure to serve you, and my only regret is 
that it was not possible to have accomplished one hun- 
dred times more. 

The value of this Association is measured by its con- 
tribution to the well-being of the industry, by the in- 
creased technical knowledge of its members, and by the 
information we pass on to those who follow us. The 
expressed aim of the association is “The most expert su- 
perintendents and overseers in the textile industry.” The 
aim is high, and to reach it requires concentrated study 
and planning, to help those already here and what is most 
important, those to follow. The technical schools are 
giving us every year men who are qualified to take defi- 
nite places within the ranks. We suggest a closer under- 
standing between these young men and the operating 
executives in the mills, and not consider them a necessary 
evil. That this association take a special interest in the 


technical graduate, and that they be admitted and recog- 
nized as junior members, upon some basis is a point I 
urge upon you. 

In addition, realizing the great value of technically 
educating the present employee, who cannot have the 
advantage of a college technical course, we suggest that 
this Association, in some way, take a definite part as an 
Association, in fostering of and the improvement of night 
or part time schools, for the development of those young 
men within the plants who will be the operating execu- 
tives of tomorrow. A great many plants are doing this 
to some extent already, and the various States have 
adopted standard textile courses, and this Association can 
be of great help in furthering the work. There is a vast 
need for trained men in the textile industry. With the 
help of the technical schools and by our own efforts, we 
must train them and do so rapidly. And it might be well 
to add, maybe a little softly, that we may need some 
training ourselves, and possibly do some serious studying 
ourselves, if we propose to do any teaching and training. 


We complete the twenty-seventh year of the history of 
the Southern Textile Association, and enter into the 
twenty-eighth, at a time when the textile industry is pass- 
ing through what is one of the most critical periods of its 
existence. This may seem a trite statement, since it has 
been used many times in the past, and it is possible that 
the textile industry has had more than its share of these 
critical periods throughout the industrial development of 
this country. In 1850, the previously prosperous cotton 
manufacturing industry was disturbed by reasons of im- 
ports and high costs. In the introduction to ““The Amer- 
ican Cotton Spinner,” a treatise compiled from the papers 
of Robert H. Baird and published in 1854, there is a 
statement, “The comparative idleness of our cotton fac- 
tories is a lamentable prospect,” and figures are given, 
showing total spindles in the New England States 2,485.,- 
700, of which 715,000, or about one-third, were idle. 

The writer of an article, published in the Scientific 
American of December 7, 1850, says: 

‘While the sounds of political agitation come floating 
upon every breeze, there are other objects and other in- 
terests which arrest our attention and excite our feelings. 
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There is something sad, yea, even solemn, in beholding 
the dilapidated mansions, or the ruined homestead; and 
more than once we have been painfully thrilled at seeing 
a millstone in some lovely vale, lying silent and broken 
amid the debris of the once busy mill—the stream singing 
sweet, but no response coming from the laughing hopper 
or the merry wheel. With such feelings we now hear the 
reports of factories stopping and closing up their labours. 
There is no sight which conveys a deeper sensation of 
“sadness lone” than that of a factory once jocund with 
the sound of an hundred voices, and the gleesome hurling 
of throstle and loom, standing, tall, deserted-looking and 
silent. The once busy wheel, which gave motion to thou- 
sands of spindles and hundreds of shuttles, stands gloomy 
and motionless, like a worn out war steed. The bell that 
once clanged cheerily at the evening hour, no more calls 
out hundreds of gladsome toilers, gushing home through 
the factory doors, to enjoy the evening’s recreation and 
repose. There are many deserted oriental cities, which 
have no doubt been depopulated by war, famine and 
pestilence; these have their counterparts in our suspended 
factories and noiseless mills. In them 

‘‘No more the spindles twirls the slender thread, 

No more the shuttles flies to win the worker’s bread.” 

“From east, west, north and south, “The times are 
bad,’ the cotton manufacturers say, and they say so truly. 
The important question in such a case is, “What is the 
cause.’ ” 

With this picture of the past before us, can we com- 
plain too much of the conditions as they exist today, bad 
as they seem. 

We have “stepped up the line” since those days, and 
in addition to the same old problems, new situations con- 
front us. Not always being able to properly learn our 
lessons from the past, we allow our metal processes to 
become confused in the dust storms brought about by 
our own unwise planning, and old problems appear as new 
ones, and new circumstances find us unprepared to meet 
them. The world itself is not passing through any “criti- 
cal period;” the progress of nature still goes forward 
without any halt; the Auman element is having the “crit- 
ical period,” being the only element in nature which can 
deviate from its proper course, and can only be properly 
rearranged by straight thinking, common sense and hard 
work, and payment for the “side trips.” Upon the deci- 
sions of our wise leaders today depend the course our 
future shall pursue. The responsibility upon the officials 
of our mills is heavy, and we should and we do pledge 
them our sincere and earnest support in their efforts. 

Two years ago, we were preparing to acquire a code 
for operations under governmental supervisions, and to- 
day we have none, except that time-honored code of gen- 
tlemen, which always provides for fair competition and 
fair play with all those with whom they have dealings. 
May the time come when the textile industry will be an 
example to all industry of fair play and fair competition, 
with no governing body necessary to enforce the rules. 

The growth of the textile industry in America has in 
reality been phenomenal. The factory manufacture of 
cotton, started by Samuel Slater in 1790, expanded to 
2,112,000 spindles in the 50 years to 1840, and in spite 
of world wide competition has increased, so that the 
March figures of the Department of Commerce showed 
over 30,,000,000 cotton spindles in place in the United 
States, of which over 19,000,000 were in the cotton- 
growing States. Of the 24,500,000 active spindles, 17,- 
250,000 were in the South, and 7,250,000 were in other 
States. The world rayon yarn output in 1890 was 30,000 
pounds. In 1913, the United States produced 7 per cent 
of the total output. In 1934 we produced 210,330,000 
pounds, or 27 per cent of the world production, and inci- 
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dentally Japan was second with 20 per cent. Along with 
our growth, competition with other countries has always 
been keen. Frederick Butler in his “History of the 
United States,” published in 1827, says “The return of 
peace (after the war of 1812) brought great quantities of 
foreign goods again into the market, to embarrass the 
manufacturers, but great quantities of domestic cottons 
are shipped to Mexico and South America, with a hand- 
some profit. Even Britain herself is obliged to imitate 
the domestic cottons of the United States, to give theirs 
a currency in market, in this country or in any part of 
Spanish America.” 


Reports are prevalent these days of the increased spin- 
dleage in other countries, as in Japan, Russia and South 
America, and the increasing competition from these spin- 
dies, not only in our exports, but in our own markets. 
Coupled with these reports are those of low wage scales 
and low living costs in those countries. It is not within 
the bounds of this Association to go into matters pertain- 
ing to other than the actual physical operation of the 
machinery and mills given to our charge. Tariffs, inter- 
national trade and great financial plans are beyond our 
ken. But we have a responsibility. Naturally it lies 
first at home, to our own organizations, but there is a 
broader responsibility upon us as operating men in the 
industry, that America must be ahead of all competition, 
and that our industry may be an example to the world 
of the best goods, the finest patterns, the lowest cost, the 
most skilled, most intelligent and “best living” operatives. 
The future of our productive units depend to a great 
degree on how we conduct the operations of our individual 
departments and plants, and the future of the industry in 
America, and more particularly for us, in the Southern 
States, depends additionally upon how we prepare the 
way for our successors; and the first step is to adequately 
prepare ourselves. 


Our industry has, in addition to a physical growth, 
made considerable strides in technological advancements. 
Workers, engineers, chemists and industrial leaders of the 
past have contributed to this progress, some in this coun- 
try and many in other lands. It has been a long step 
from the throstle of the early day to the high speed, long 
draft, large package spinning frames of today. From 
the memorandum book of a superintendent of a promi- 
nent New England mill in 1855, I note that on a 204- 
spindle live spindle throstle frame, spinning 25s warp, he 
obtained a front roll speed of 50 with a draft of 7.5. On 
another day which he notes as a “very damp day,” he 
shows 49% R.P.M. At that time the ring spindle was 
rapidly gaining favor with manufacturers of cotton, and 
he notes better speeds were obtained. Also there appears 
a remark to the effect that self acting mules were fast 
replacing the old machines, and were particularly useful, 
as they “required only children to attend them.” It is 
too noted that wages were for females, $2 per week, and 
men received 80 cents per day, exclusive of their board. 


A study of the history of textile manufacturing since 
the days of the barber Arkwright and the poor spinner 
Hargreaves, the difficulties overcome by the keen minds 
of our predecessors, should be an inspiration to us to go 
forward with still greater effort in the development of the 
mechanical efficiency of our industry. The early steps 
were hard, but experiments were constantly being made 
and developed. In 1770 a Scotch chemist discovered that 


in the steeping of goods in sour milk, that it was the acid 
in the milk which made it effective in bleaching, and a 
great step forward was made, and incidentally large 
quanties of butter milk saved. 

But, on the whole we have been slow, and we have 
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HE invitation to be here today and address you is 
I most genuinely appreciated, and I offer you my 
profound thanks. For quite a good many years 
I was a member of this Association and was honored by 
serving as a member of its Board of Governors. Some of 
my most valued friendships were formed while I was 
active in its affairs. Later, it was my privilege and 
pleasure to be of assistance to your membership, and also 
to the Arkwrights, through my connection with the Board 
of Government of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


I consider your aims and objects of real value to the 
Cotton Textile Industry. The high ideals at which you 
have aimed, and the character-building influences that 
have marked your efforts have been a stabilizing feature, 
which, in my humble opinion, is responsible for the pro- 
motion of many second-hands into efficient overseers and 
superintendents. 


The various sectional conferences, at which pertinent 
questions are ably discussed in every-day, practical cot- 
ton mill language and then so fully reported in trade 
papers that all of those not fortunate enough to attend 
these group meetings can get the full benefit, are, to my 
mind, most valuable. 

There is an old saying that ‘No chain is stronger than 
its weakest link.” Let us for a few minutes discuss the 
Cotton-Textile Manufacturing Chain. We will only take 
up a few minutes for this important chain. 

First: The management with all its many perplexing 
problems of finance, to take care of the matter of pay- 
rolls, supplies, insurance, taxes (with a big T), together 
with the shaping of policies to meet the ever-changing 
conditions with a thousand other nerve-racking and men- 
killing responsibilities. 

Second: The supervisory staff, which you gentlemen 
compose. There is no use in our dwelling upon your 
duties, troubles, and responsibilities. 


Third: The operatives who are under you, and while 
some—let’s say a large part of them—are loyal, faithful 
and industrious, and are just the same kind of people 
that you and I are, yet they must be instructed, guided 
and cautioned to take an interest in their work, prevent 
unnecessary waste, reduce seconds, and produce high 
grade merchandise. No matter how strong financially 
the owning corporation or firm may be, or how up-to- 
date the equipment of the plant is, in every detail, with 
most skilled operatives, contented with their working 
conditions, village surroundings, and rate of pay—yet, if 
there is an inefficient, grouchy superintendent or overseer, 
that does not sympathize with his help, you have a weak 
link in your chain that spoils its efficiency. Let no 
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Textile Industry 
Put Its Honor 


By Thomas H- Webb 


President American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


member of this Association be guilty of constituting that 
weak link. 

Gentlemen, weare passing through, at the present time, 
the most unsatisfactory period that any of us have ever 
experienced in our careers. Let me plead with you as 
superintendents, overseers and second hands to give your 
very best thought, honest work, most reasonable, pleas- 
ant, considerate and courteous attention to your dealings 
with your superiors, and let the same thing apply to the 
workers under you down to the most humble scrubber in 
the plant, and in doing this you will become the strongest 
link in the chain. 


I have a thought that I desire to pass on to you at this 
time for your earnest consideration. You are familiar 
with the resolutions passed in Washington, D. C., on 
May 29, 1935, after the NRA was declared unconstitu- 
tional, which read as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Cotton Textile Industry Com- 
mittee, the Executive Committee of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, and the representatives of affiliated branches 
of the Cotton Textile Industry recommend that the Cot- 
ton Textile Industry make no changes in the conduct of 
its business during the interim caused by the United 
States Supreme Court decision, and urge the industry to 
accept this as its general policy. 

“Resolved further, That we respectfully recommend 
that President Roosevelt exercise the prestige of his great 
office in a direct appeal to all industries to pursue a like 
policy.” 

Also, you are familiar with the resolutions passed in 
Charlotte, N. C., June 7th, by the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, which represents the Southern 
branch of the industry (and I can say to you that the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, which 
represents the Northern and Eastern branches of the in- 
dustry, passed resolutions of exact wording on Monday, 
June 10th). These resolutions are as follows: 

“Resolved, That the members of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, assembled in Charlotte, N. 
C., on Friday, June 7, 1935, confidently recommend to 
all Southern textile manufacturers that no changes be 
made in the conduct of the cotton-textile business. 

‘Resolved further, That the president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association be authorized and 
directed to appoint a committee for observing and secur- 
ing conformance by the members of the industry with 
this resolution.” 

You will observe that these resolutions put the industry 
on its honor. The eyes of the industrial world are upon 
us as an industry, and I hope and earnestly pray that as 
honorable men we will measure up and prove that a gen- 
tleman’s agreement means something. 

The members of this Association can be of worth in 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Some Angles Textile Research 


By Gaston Gage 
Clemson Textile School, Clemson, S. C. 


UOTING from an editorial in the Textile Colorist of 

November, 1932, “Research, the greatest instru- 

ment in commercial warfare for the protection of 
the individual producer and for the industry is practi- 
cally ignored by the Textile Industry. It has ignored 
initiation and practiced imitation—and practically every 
improvement that has been made is the result of experi- 
mentation by the machinery manufacturers.” 

Charles H. Clark, Secretary of the U. S. Institute of 
Textile Research, speaking of the textile industry, said: 
“Mechanically it is as highly developed probably as most 
of the modern industries. It might be demonstrated that 
its basic knowledge of fibers is no more incomplete than 
that of the electrical industries of electricity, but the 
striking difference between the textile industry and other 
modern industries is in its apparent indifference to re- 
search for new basic knowledge.” 


Thus it is apparent that research in the textile industry 
is lagging far behind. Take the manufacture of rayon, 
for instance. There were 200,000,000 pounds of rayon 
manufactured in the United States in 1934. This is 
entirely a product of research. ‘Take the cellophane in- 
dustry. In 1934 10 per cent of the total sales of Du Pont 
was cellophane. In 1924 there were none. This is a 
product of research also. 


Think of the enormous improvements in rubber as 
used in automobile tires and otherwise; the improvement 
in the different manufacturing processes for all the new 
steels and their alloys. All of these things are the direct 
results of research in their individual fields and the list 
could be almost endless. 

Has there been any such improvement in the textile 
industry as there has in these others? 


The simplest definition for the word research found in 
the dictionary is “to discover facts.” This word “re- 
search” has a twin brother in the word “invent.” The 
dictionary definition for invent is “to discover as by 
study or inquiry,’ or another definition “to frame by 
thought or imagination.” 

Thus these two words are closely allied. I think the 
word “imagination” in invent is the difference between 
the two. Take for example Mr. Northrop’s invention of 
the automatic loom. He had to imagine that loom 
changing bobbins in the shuttle while it ran. He or 
anyone else had never seen such a loom. But look at 
the improvement in that loom since its invention in 1891. 
The original was invention; the improvement is research. 

In looking through the different trade papers and re- 
search bulletins, research on purely textile manufacturing 
subjects is scarce. 

There is an enormous amount of research going on in 
improving the different varieties of cotton. This work is 
being done by the U. 5. Department of Agriculture in 
its growing experiments, ginning laboratories and spin- 
ning tests. The Bureau of Plant Industry is likewise 
engaged in this work. 

The different State agricultural colleges in the cotton 
belt are doing continuous research on improving the sta- 
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ple and production of cotton, establishing different varie- 
ties. Individual seed breeders are doing the same thing. 
There is endless reference to research in textile chem- 
istry and dyeing, etc. 
There are any number of references to microscopic re- 
search, regain and testing methods. In looking through 


a research pamphlet I find the following titles: 


“The Thermodynamics of Swelling.” 

“The Microbiology of Textile Fibers.” 

“X-Ray Analysis of Textile Fibers.” 

“Elastic and Plastic Properties of Textile Fibers.’’ 

Any one of these things may some day revolutionize 
the whole textile manufacturing industry, but what you 
gentlemen are interested in today is something that will 
help you in your carding and spinning and weaving in 
the immediate future. 

The “Textile Research’ gives the following informa- 
tion: “Reports of British research associations for the 
various branches of the textile industry indicate that more 
attention has been given to applied research and the solu- 
tion of practical mill problems, than to fundamental 
studies.”’ This may account for the fact that the British 
can do some things with cotton that we cannot do now. 


There has been a great deal of research and improve- 
ment in the finishing of cotton and other fabrics. San- 
forized and crease resistant goods for clothing are a good 
illustration. Then there are special treatments for insu- 
lating material, parachute cloth and airplane cloth. But 
all this is after you are through with it. 


As was stated in my first quotation, most of the man- 
ufacturing research has been done by the machinery man- 
ufacturers. Their main contributions are the one-process 
picker, improved drawing, long draft roving and spinning, 
automatic and high speed spooling and warping and the 
high speed loom with its various improvements. 

I will now take up some of the research problems in 
cotton manufacturing that may interest you. 


First, it has been thoroughly established that the max- 
imum breaking strength of yarn, broken in a skein, can 
be obtained with a twist multiplier of approximately 4.30, 
varying slightly with the cotton used. Breaking the 
yarn in single strand, the maximum breaking strength is 
obtained with a twist multiplier of approximately 5.25.) 
Now, which one of the above two twist multipliers will 
give a maximum breaking strength in the cloth? I can 
not find where the test has ever been carried on into the 
cloth. 


But there is some interesting data on breaking strength 
of different weaves. 


The Bureau of Standards ran a series of tests to deter- 
mine the effect of the weave on breaking strength and 
tear resistance. Forty-two different weaves were tested, 
all using the same yarn and cloth construction. The 
warp was 57s with a twist multiplier of 4 and the filling 
was 60s with a twist multiplier of 2.6. All the fabrics 
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iWhen the twist multiplier, or turns per inch, reach the place 
where there is the minimum fiber slippage when the yarn 
breaks, the maximum strength has been reached. Any twist 
beyond this point sends up a torsional stress that weakens the 
yarn and the breaking strength starts to decrease. 
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IF YOU WANT THE FORMER, 


The modern streamlined motor car was not born over- 
night. It is a product of 166 years of experience, in- 
cluding many costly mistakes as well as countless minor 
achievements. Likewise the present comparative perfec- 
tion of Franklin Process Package Dyeing was 


YOU MUST SEEK THE LATTER 


and human ingenuity in the preparation and application . 

the dye liquor by the woes! dyeing method. It is 

combination of mechanical and human superior Boe ag 

ance, plus experience, that has brought Fanklin Process 
to a position of 


attained only after 25 years of pioneering. 
It can not be duplicated overnight, nor with- 
out mistakes that are costly to all concerned; 
for unlike automotive experience, Franklin 
Process experience is not shared by the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

To match Franklin Process Achievement it 
is necessary to match Franklin Process experi- 
ence, for this achievement is not a matter of 
machine performance alone. Package dyeing 
machines, correctly designed, are unquestion- 
ably a big advance over older types of yarn 
dyeing equipment. Nevertheless they have 
not eliminated the need of human knowledge 


When you 


fact. Use the 


Custom Yarn Dyeing 
Natural Yarns 
Colored Yarns 
Glazed Yarns 

Dyeing and 

Processing Machines 


pay for colors of 
KNOWN fastness, 
Franklin Process 
Fast Coler Label. Ask us about it. 


Order or specify Franklin Process Colors 
and enjoy the benefits of Franklin Process 
EXPERIENCE. These benefits are very tangi- 
ble and practical, consisting of superiority 
in penetration, levelness, fastness and econ- 
omy. Don't judge Franklin Process Custom 
Yarn Dyeing by its performance 25, 10 or 
even 3 years ago. See what it can do for 
you TO-DAY. 
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Some Angles of Textile Research 


(Continued from Page 8) 


were 90x90. The weaves were plain, twills, sateens, bas- 
kets, mock lenos, etc. 

The following results were found: That the cloth with 
the most interlacing of its threads had the best breaking 
strength, especially in the filling. This was explained on 
the theory that the interlacing of the threads had the 
same effect in adding strength as adding more twist would 
have. It held fibers in close contact with each other. As 
the maximum strength from twist had been more nearly 
approached in the warp than in the filling, the filling was 
assisted more by the interlacing. 

Second, that the filling in the cloth broke better than 
the same number of strands of filling, before it was 
woven. The same reason was given as in the first result, 
the interlacing took the place of the twist. 

Third, that the warp in the cloth broke less than the 
same number of ends before weaving. This was ex- 
plained by the fact that the warp undergoes a certain 
amount of strain and chafing in weaving which weakens 
it. Also, the warp was nearer its maximum strength from 
the twist that was put into it, so had less chance of being 
helped by the interlacing. 

Fourth: The cloth which had the least interlacing had 
the highest tear resistance. This was explained by the 
fact that the cloth with the highest amount of interlacing 
was firm so that when torn it did not give but every 
thread was torn before any strain came on the adjoining 
one. In the case of the lowest amount of interlacing, the 
cloth was flimsy and when it was torn, the interlacing 
shifted to put the strain on more than one-third at a 
time. 

But where does this bring us? You noticed that the 
twist multiplier in both warp (4.00) and filling (2.60) 
was low. There was an opportunity for these low twists 
to be helped by the interlacing. What if warp and filling 
both had had the necessary twist for maximum strength, 
what would the results have been. 

Take all this one step farther. W.E. Morton, College 
of Technology, Manchester, England, gives us the results 
of some of his research. He finds that the breaking 
strength of the warp increases with the addition of picks 
which are interlacings—up to a certain point, and then 
begins to fall off. One of his illustrations follows: 

20s warp, 20s filling, 56 ends per inch 
Picks per in. 
Break, 2” width 63 76 84 91 

The maximum breaking strength was obtained with 70 
pick. It gave 91 lbs. break. With the addition of 6 
more picks the breaking strength fell 10 Ibs. Other num- 
bers of yarn show the same tendency. So there seems to 
be a limit to the amount of interlacings that will help 
and after a certain point is reached it does harm. 


You may follow the thing on and on and on and you 
never get to the end. There are a tremendous number of 
variables that enter into the manufacturing, all the way 
from the raw cotton to the tension of the warp on the 
loom. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 
1488, shows that there is a direct ratio between the grade 
of cotton used and the per cent waste taken out. There 
is a general trend in that direction on breaking strength 
results but not so pronounced. 

The Bureau of Standards ran a test on single and 
double creel roving in spinning. By the skein break the 
double creel roving was found to break better for all 
numbers and twists. By the single strand break the 
yarn from double creel roving broke better at the low and 
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medium twists but showed no advantage over the single 
creel in the high twists. 

Mr. Lee of the Clemson faculty was on leave from the 
college for two years as a Fellow of the Textile Founda- 
tion. His work dealt chiefly with the irregularity of 
cotton yarn and its relative irregularity from the different 
processes in the carding and spinning. His findings, pub- 
lished in “Textile Research,” are briefly the following: 

Using a 6-inch length as a weighing unit: 

Card sliver is very variable. 


Through the first process of drawing the irregularity 
of the sliver decreases greatly. 

Through the second process of drawing the irregularity 
remains unchanged to any significant extent. 

Through the slubber the irregularity increases mark- 
edly. 

Through the other roving frames no significant change 
is produced in the irregularity. 

Through the spinning frame the irregularity increases 
appreciably. 

No marked difference in long draft and short draft 
with their different doublings. 

The order of their irregularity is spinning, slubber, 
intermediate, speeder, second drawing and first drawing. 

All of the above is from Mr. Lee’s report. Why these 
things are true, what can be done about them and the 
effect they have on the yarn, is still on ahead. But it 
stands to reason that the more irregular the yarn is, the 
pooper it will run on spinning and weaving and the 
poorer the quality of goods that can be made from it. 

| was told by Mr. Coulson, of the Shirley Institute of 
England, that they had run experiments and had shown 
that it was passable to reverse the order of draft on the 
roving frames and not hurt the spinning qualities or 
breaking strength of the yarn. The usual order is ap- 
proximately a draft of 4.5 on the slubber, 5.5 on the 
intermediate and 6.5 on the speeder. This can be 
changed to 6.5 on the slubber and 4.5 on the speeder 
with no appreciable effect on the yarn spun from the 
product. It might be possible to balance the machinery 
layout by shifting the different drafts on the roving 
frames, 


There has always been an occasional demand for weav- 
ing wide fabrics on narrow looms. It has never been 
done successfully because of the rib which is found where 
the cloth is doubled at the temple. This is being worked 
on by Mr. McKenna of the Clemson faculty, and he be- 
lieves he will have something to announce on it shortly. 

Mr. Lee’s seniors at Clemson did some interesting re- 
search in their theses this year. 


In two problems they corroborated the fact that maxi- 
mum breaking strength, with the skein break, is obtained 
with a twist multiplier of about 4.30. 

Two boys ran some tests on the irregularity of first 
drawing sliver, compared to the card sliver it was run 
from, using three different roll settings. They used what 
was called a close setting or 3/16, 3% and % over the 
staple length, a normal setting or 4%, 7/16 and % over 
staple length and a wide setting or 5/16, %, %4 over 
staple length. They found that the wide settings showed 
the more improvement over the card sliver, as to irreg- 
ularity, but the difference in improvement between the 
wide and normal setting was hardly significant. 


Another pair of boys ran a similar test on irregularity 
due to tight, normal and loose tension on the drawing 
frame. They used a range of five tension gears and found 
distinct difference in the regularity. It so happened that 
their middle gear gave the best results and the irregular- 
ity increased with each gear used in both directions. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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27th Annual Convention of 


Southern Textile Association 


HE Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of the 

Southern Textile Association, held at the Ocean 

Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., on June 14th 

and 15th takes rank with the many fine meetings that the 
Association has held in the past. 


The program proved to be well balanced and interest- 
ing and the several sessions were conducted promptly and 
smoothly. The addresses by the feature speakers, Presi- 
dent Culver Batson, Thomas H. Webb, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and Gas- 
ton Gage, of the Clemson College Textile School, all 
proved fine contributions to the program. 


At Left—John A. McFalls, newly-elected president of 
the Southern Textile Association, and Fred L. Still, new 
vice-president. 


The entertainment features of the convention, plus the 
recreation features available at the beach, combined to 
furnish a very enjoyable time for the large crowd which 
attended the meeting. 


New ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


New officers of the Southern Textile Association were 
elected as follows: 

President—John A. McFalls, general superintendent of 
the Entwistle Mills Nos. 2 and 3, Rockingham, N. C. 

Vice-President—Fred L. Still, superintendent of the 
Victor-Monaghan Company (Victor Plant), Greer, 5. C. 

Chairman of the Board of Governors—Edwin M. Holt, 
manager of the Erwin Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. 

Executive Secretary——Marshall Dilling, vice-president 
and superintendent, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Ranlo, N. C. 

New members of the Board were elected as follows: 

Joe C. Cobb, superintendent of the Langley Mills, 
Langley, S. C. 

M. T. Poovey, superintendent Hannah Pickett Mills 
No. 2, Rockingham, N. C. 

L. J. Rushworth, superintendent Riverside Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va. 

W. H. Hardeman, manager of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, LaFayette, Ga., and Webb Durham, of the 
research department of the Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga. 


Associate Members’ Meeting 


The convention was inaugurated on Thursday evening, 
June 13th, by the Fourth Annual Dinner of the Associate 
Members’ Division. I. E. Wynne, retiring president, act- 
ed as toastmaster for the dinner, at which officers of the 
Association were honor guests. The feature of the even- 
ing was a floor show by Marie Purl and her troup of sing- 
ers and dancers. They made a distinct hit with the large 
crowd present. 

President Batson spoke briefly during the dinner and 
paid high compliment to the Associate Members’ Divi- 
sion and the fine support which its membership has con- 
sistently given the parent body. 

New OFFICERS 

New officers of the Associate Members’ Division were 
elected as follows: 

Chairman, W. B. Uhler, of the Borne, Scrymser Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; vice-chairman, Edwin M. Howard, 
of the Veeder-Root Co., Greenville, S. C.; secretary and 
treasurer, Junius M. Smith, business manager of the Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte. 


Friday Morning Session 


The opening session of the convention proper was held 
on Friday morning. The membership was welcomed by 
John A. McFalls, vice-president of the Association. 


In his address as president, Culver Batson urged the 
Association to pay renewed attention to the training of 
its workers, suggesting that the Association work more 
closely through the vocational schools conducted by va- 
rious mills and through the several textile schools. He 
also commented upon some features of the present situa- 
tion in the cotton textile industry and likewise gave some 
very interesting historical information regarding the in- 
dustry. His address is published in full in this issue. 

Mr. Batson was followed by Thomas H. Webb, of Con- 
cord, president of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Webb expressed appreciation of the 


At Left—Marshall Dilling, executive secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association, and T. W. Mullen, newly- 
elected president of the Arkwrights, the research organi- 
zation affiliated with the Association, 
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work of the superintendents and overseers and their im- 
portance in the successful conduct of the mills. In the 
concluding portion of his address he told of the effort 
that the American Association is making to carry out the 
determination of the mill owners to continue to operate 
on the standard of hours and wages that was set up 
under the code. His remarks appear in full elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Mr. Webb called upon W. M. McLaurine, secretary of 
the American Association, to explain how the industry 
has set up a committee to secure compliance with its 
recent resolution to make no changes in the present oper- 
ating standards in the mills. Mr. McLaurine read a 
letter sent by the Association to all its members. This 
letter and its accompanying letter from President Webb 
are also published in this issue. 

ARKWRIGHTS HoLp MEETING 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Friday 
morning session, the Arkwrights, the research organiza- 
tion affiliated with the Association, held a brief meeting 
at which new officers were elected and plans made for a 
very much more active program of research and test work 
during the coming year. 

T. M. Mullen, of Rosemary, superintendent of the 
Rosemary Manufacturing Company, was: elected presi- 
dent of the Arkwrights. J. O. Corn, superintendent of 
the Pacific Mills, Columbia, was elected vice-president. 
Culver Batson was elected chairman of the research com- 
mittee and Robert Philip, editor of Cotton, was made a 
member of the committee. 


Friday Afternoon 


The convention was not in session on Friday afternoon. 
A large number of players took part in the annual golf 
tournament. 


Annual Banquet 


The twenty-seventh annual banquet was held Friday 
evening, with President Batson as toastmaster. ‘There 
were no set speeches at the banquet, the program con- 
sisting of a number of entertainment features and presen- 
tation of prizes. 

The program was opened with a toe dance by little 


Miss Jocelyn Hill, daughter of the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, 


Attendance prizes for the ladies were presented by 
President Batson. Mrs. Marshall Dilling was given a 
prize in recognition of the fact that she had attended 
more conventions of the Association than any other lady. 
The other prizes were awarded through drawing of lucky 
numbers. The prizes were furnished through the cour- 
tesy of Burlington Mills, Inc., the Lily Mills Co. and the 


Union Bleachery, each having sent beautiful samples of 
their production. 


Several dance numbers by Gerald Cummings and Anita 
Mitchell, both of Charlotte, drew tremendous applause. 

Prizes for the winners in the golf tournament were 
presented by J. O. Corn, a former president of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: 

In the mill men’s division, Joe Cobb, with the lowest 
net score, won the large cup presented the Association 
three years ago by the Charlotte Textile Club. John 
Shumate won the prize for runner up low net; W. H. 


Miley, for low gross; F. R. Lowe, for runner up, low 
gross, and J. C. Daniel won the consolation. 

In the Associate Members’ Dvision, Hill Zahn won the 
large cup presented by the Textile Bulletin for low net 
This is the second time Mr. Zahn has won this 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Better light for better, more productive sight with 
Cooper-Hewitts caused a mill operator to make this 
statement. He agrees with the vast majority of silk and 
rayon mills. Workers see better, without fatigue at 
high illumination levels as well as low levels of in- 
tensity. In fact, even the shadows are luminous under 
the penetrating, glareless light of mercury vapor. 
Threading reeds on warpers or looms is almost 
effortless. Broken threads can be spotted at greater 
distances and more quickly always. In fact, all work 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 
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99 


is easier and quicker, day and night alike, when this 
cost-reducing mercury vapor light is used in the tex- 
tile mill. 

Thirty years of experience in the application of 
mercury vapor light to practically every textile opera- 
tion in woolen, cotton, silk and rayon mills of every 
description is at your service. We will prove the bene- 


fits by a trial installation in any department you choose. 


You be the judge...General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 
895 Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
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Carders put 
TUFFER Clothing 


into service 
without grinding 


All Tuffer Card Clothing is ground with extreme 
accuracy before shipment. Every Tuffer wire is at 
uniform height. Each material and each operation 
from foundation to shipping container is subject to 
rigid inspection. 

For sixty-nine years Tuffer has been winning the 
favor of both cotton and woolen mills throughout this 
country and Canada. Two things are responsible for 


this preference: (1) Tuffer quality; (2) Howard Bros. 
service. 


A boss carder says, “‘I never grind any Tuffer Card 
Clothing when I first put it on; it comes so uniform and 
even, with such an excellent point, that it is not 
necessary to grind it.’’ 

Another customer writes: ‘“You get repair work to us 
quicker than expected, and your quick service has 
saved us many costly delays.” 

Perhaps some of your clothing needs to be replaced. 
Try Tuffer and find out for yourself why so many 

mills order and then reorder. 


Write to the nearest Howard Bros. 


office for quick and dependable 
service. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


So. Plant: 244 Forsythe St., Atlante, Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dalles, Washington 


Products: Fillets for Feed Rolls, Lickerins, Tumblers, Strippers, Workers, Doffers 
Fancies, and Cylinders, Doffer Rings, Napper Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, 
Burnisher Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned, Lickerins and Garnett 
Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant. 
Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted Eye end Regular Wire Heddles 
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Discussion On Weaving 


And Shop Practice 


HE report of the discussion on weaving and shop 

I practice, at the recent meeting of the Northern 

North Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern 

Textile Association is given below. The report on spin- 
ning was published last week. 


Chairman Rushworth: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Jennings. 

The first question under the weaving discussion which 
they asked me to lead is:: “Do you use any dressing on 
leather belts on narrow looms? 

DRESSING ON BELTS FoR NARROW LOoMsS 


John T. Rountree, Supt., Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibson- 
ville, N. C.: We have been using dressing on our belts 
for the last few months and think we are getting results 
from it. Otherwise our belting has had a tendency to be 
hard and brittle. Since we have used this dressing, the 
belts have been more pliable, and. I think we are keeping 
a more uniform drive on our looms by using this dress- 
ing. 

Chairman: 
dressing? 

Mr. Rountree: Yes. 

J. B. Bradford, Overseer Weaving, Martinsville Cotton 
Mill, Martinsville, Va.: We tried several makes before 
we got one that would do the work. We do have trouble 
with belt dressing in the weave room, because it makes 
your loom jerk when you put it on at first. 

Chairman: How often do you use that dressing? 

Mr. Bradford: Once a week. We know we are get- 
ting results; it is not guesswork. 

J. R. Copeland, Gen. Supt., E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, 
Burlington, N. C.: I am a little peculiar about belt 
dressing, unless you make it yourself out of castor oil and 
neat’s-foot oil. That is the only satisfactory one we 
have found. My experience with belt looms has been 
that when you use belt dressing you should use it very 
sparingly, and use neat’s-foot oil and castor oil about 50- 
50. That is the best thing I have found. By using it 
sparingly you will get good results. 

Mr. Batson: What do you mean by sparingly? 

Mr. Copeland: Use about a one-inch common paint- 
ers’ brush, dip it in the oil, and touch the belt with it 
lightly until the belt makes one revolution. You do not 
get too much that way. 

Mr. Batson: On the back side of the belt, or the 
face? 

Mr. Copeland: The face. Use it once a week. 

Chairman: It is quite a little time since I have had 
experience with belt drives: But once a week we would 
use neat’s-foot oil on them. It helped to keep the belt 
supple and lengthened the life of the belt. We would dip 
a brush in neat’s-foot oil and touch the belts up with it 
once a month. 

Mr. Batson: Wouldn’t the time element enter into it, 
and how much humidity you have? 

Chairman: That would have something to do with it. 
Ordinary humidity, 60 or 70 per cent, would not have a 
bad effect. Ordinarily we do not have high humidity in 
the weave room. 3 


You get a more positive drive with the 


SPEED OF SLASHERS 
The next question comes to the matter of slashers. 
“What would you consider maximum speed on a slasher 
on 3,000-end sets, sizing 15 per cent?” 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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PERKINS BIN PILERS. These automatic machines eliminate hand labor and losses due 


to soilage, and snarling or knotting. They pay for themselves in less than two years. 
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Discussion On Weaving and Shop Practice 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Is anyone here running slashers? All right, sir; do you 
have any experience in the range of 3,000 ends. 

D. F. Short, Overseer Weaving, Consolidated Textile 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va.: I should just like to find out 
from the man who has charge of the slashers what he 
considers an excessive speed on, say, 3,000 ends. I would 
say that about 36 yards a minute would be a good speed 
for that number of ends, sizing that heavily. 

Mr. Rushworth: Yarn numbers? 

Mr. Short: 20s to 30s. 


Mr. Rushworth: What fabric is that going into? 
Mr. Short: Sheetings. 


Chairman: I would say from my experience with that 
number of ends going into sheetings my preference is a 
speed of from 35 to 40. That is on 22s yarn with that 
number of ends, on sheetings. We don’t put in that 
much sizing. We use around 8 per cent. 

Do you get satisfactory results from that speed, Mr. 
Short—36 yards? 

Mr. Short: It is a question with some men. Some 
men like to get the maximum production off their slash- 
ers. Some men have slashers enough so that they can 
run their speeds slow, and think they get better results 
by running slow. I should like to hear from some of 
the weavers as to why running a slasher at high speed 
gives you bad work. 


Chairman: What is the temperature of your sylin- 
ders? 

Mr. Short: Well, the temperature of the cylinders will 
vary, of course, with the speed of the cylinders. We try 
to leave around 8 per cent moisture in our warps, and of 
course if we speed up we have to have more temperature. 

Mr. Philip: Do you have automatic control? 

Mr. Short: Yes, sir. Everything is controlled. 

R. K. Craven, Overseer Weaving, Minneola Mill, Gib- 
sonville, N. C.: We do not have this range of numbers 
mentioned here-—3,000 ends. Ours is 1,600 ends, 26s 
yarn. Our top speed is 40 yards a minute. It depends 
on the number of the yarn and the number of ends and 
the percentage of sizing about what speed the slasher 
should be run. If you run a warp with 5,860 ends in it, 
26s yarn, if you have good live steam you can make it 40 
yards a minute. 


Mr. C.: Could you run that at 50 yards a minute? 

Mr. Craven: I would not say you could do that. You 
might have to overheat the cylinders to do that and 
might bake the yarn. If your yarn is baked you have a 
bad warp; it is brittle. I find we have to be governed 
by the temperature of the cylinder, the amount of size 
in the warp, and the number of ends. 


Chairman: Yes, the number of ends and the size of 
the yarn enter into the speed of slashing; we all know 
that. 

Mr. Bradford: We run 2,600 ends, and our maximum 
speed is about 44 yards. The slasher should be run at 
top speed all the time, except when starting up in the 
morning. We have to run an excessive amount of steam 
in our cylinders to do that. 

Mr. Batson: If you have your cylinder speed up, of 
course you have to have more heat in your cylinders to 
dry the yarn. The question is whether we have to dry 
the yarn as dry as we have been doing, because we have 
a humidifier in the weave room to put the humidity back 
in. Probably there is more work to be done in the me- 
chanical end of this than the chemical end. We are all 
wrong, probably, and have to change our system. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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' WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


Established 1831 


Noone’s Standard Roller 


Since 1831 NOONE’S have been the Standard Roller Cloths. 


The quality and constructions of the Roller Cloth used on your spinning rolls is very 
important to efficiency in many departments of your plant. 


| NOONE’S can supply you with the type of cloth best suited to your particular class 
of work. 


: Ask to be shown. 


| Use NOONE’S Roller Cloths and be assured of proper resiliency and that sturdy . 
durability that enables you to produce a strong, round, uniform, smooth running yarn at ; 
most reasonable cost. 


Since the first spinning rolls were covered in America, a great many substitutes for | 
Woolen Roller Cloth and Leather have been introduced; as is usually the case with some- 
thing new that is highly advertised, many are eager to give it a trial, hoping that its adver- 
tised wonders will prove true, but not one substitute yet produced has met the test of 
NOONE’S Standard Roller Cloths and a good Leather for covering spinning rolls. 


| Many manufacturers have tried substitutes from time to time, only to, sooner or later, j 
|} become convinced of the much greater efficiency and far-reaching economy of a good Rol- j; 
ler Cloth and good Leather. 


Make sure that your Roll Coverer is using NOONE’S Roller Cloths on your rolls. 


| Sole Agents For 

South 
ved The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 
Greenville, 8. C. Peterborough - - - New Hampshire 
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Discussion On Weaving and Shop Practice 
(Continued from Page 16) 
Mr. Adkins: I might say that we are running from 


2,400-3,000 ends, 19s yarn, to 4,400 ends at a speed of 
from 30 to 40 yards a minute. 


Corn AND Potato STARCH 


I should like to ask another question in connection 
with this. Do you run the same temperature on your 
slashing with potato starch as you do with corn starch? 
Do you find it will stick to your cylinder at high temper- 
ature, or is there any difference in the two starches? We 
find that if we run the starches with the same tempera- 
ture, the yarn has a tendency to stick to the large cylin- 
der with the potato starch. Why is it? 

Chairman: There is a question. Is anyone using 
both, or has anyone had experience with both potato 
and corn starch, and have you had any trouble with the 
yarn sticking to the cylinder with the potato starch? 

I have had experience myself with both corn and po- 
tato starch, and we do not make any difference in the 
temperature of the cylinders for either. As to the yarn 
sticking to the cylinder, with a good clean cylinder and 
properly cooked starch I do not think you will have any 
trouble. I have not experienced any trouble myself with 
potato or corn or tapioca. I have experienced trouble 
when the starch was not properly cooked. 

Mr. Short: It may be possible, Mr. Chairman, in 
using potato starch, since potato starch has necessarily 
to be cooked longer than corn starch, that if you were to 
cook both starches the same length of time, with the 
potato starch the yarn would be liable to stick to the 
cylinder. I have been using potato starch for a good 
many years and have had no trouble with the yarn stick- 
ing to the cylinder, but I do cook it longer. 
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Mr. Anderson: How much longer should it be cooked 


than corn starch? 


Mr. Short: I should say it should be cooked 30 min- 
utes longer. 

Mr. Anderson: How long do you cook your corn 
starch? 

Mr. Short: An hour and a half. 


Mr. Anderson: I should like to get information as to 
how long others cook corn starch. 


Cookinc Corn STARCH 


Mr. Copeland: I have always cooked it about two 
hours. My experience with soft yarn is that, if you un- 
dertake to size it heavily enough to make it weave, you 
have to watch your squeeze roller. If you put on a new 
blanket and it allows a little more starch to go by, nat- 
urally the yarn is going to stick to the cylinder, because 
you are using about all the starch you possibly can to 
make your soft yarn weave, and if you put on a new 
blanket, then it allows a little more to go through. When 
I have to size heavy I never put on a fresh blanket. 


Now, the question you raised a while ago, with refer- 
ence to 15 per cent sizing, I think was never fully an- 
swered. That makes all the difference in the world. 
When you go into that 15 per cent size you just simply 
have to cut down on the speed on anything like tapestry 
or upholstery warp. 


Chairman: I am glad you brought that out, Mr. 
Copeland. The high percentage of size is practically 
loading the cotton. 

Mr. Adkins: We still have the trouble. We tried 


cooking it two hours—cooking potato starch two hours 
and cooking corn starch two hours. We tried cooking it 
(Continued on Page 38) 


In Power Distribution 


from the use of 


AKRON LEATHER BELTING 


Strength—Durability—Traction 


THE AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO | 


A full stock of all regular sizes 


Greenville, S. C. 
903-5 Woodside Bldg. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
209 Johnston Bldg. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
20 Adams Ave. 
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.--at your service 


HOUGHTON SIZE CHECK-UP 


It shows 
how to get 
better 
warps aft 
lower weave 
room cost... 


A new type of service from the Houghton Research Staff is available 
to plant men interested in sizing. Upon request, provided we are 
given the necessary cooperation, we will conduct a complete check- 
up on your sizing methods and formula. 


This test will show moisture conditions before and after sizing, the 
regain, boil-off and amount of size added. Micro-photographs will 
reveal fiber lay and penetration. Tests will be made of single end 
breaking strength, and all necessary data will be compiled to deter- 
mine whether a balanced size formula.is being used to obtain max- 
imum efficiency. 


Arrangements for size check-up tests may be made by applying to 
the Houghton Man nearest to your plant. See addresses on Page 49 
of this issue, or send us the coupon below. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
240 W. Somerset $1., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Houghton’s WARP CONDITIONER 


I would like to learn more about the Houghton Size Check-up Test 
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American Association Urges Mills 
Retain Present Hours and Wages 


LLOWING the resolution adopted at its recent meet- 
His: in Charlotte, the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has appointed a committee to carry 
on its effort to have all mills operate on the same basis 
of wages and hours they observed when the code was in 
effect. 
W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the Association, has 
sent the following letter to the manufacturers which gives 
the personnel of the conformance committee: 


To the Conformance Committee of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Gentlemen: 


President Thos. H. Webb on yesterday afternoon ap- 
pointed the following gentlemen to act as Conformance 
Committee: 


Chairman, W. M. McLaurine, Charlotte, N. C.; Hun- 
ter Marshall, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; Wm. P. Jacobs, Clin- 
ton, S. C.; T. M. Forbes, Atlanta, Ga.; Scott Roberts, 
Anniston, Ala.; A. L. Emery, agent, Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; P. S. Tuley, president, Louisville Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Louisville, Ky.; J]. H. Ledyard, secretary and 
treasurer, Tupelo Cotton Mills, Tupelo, Miss.; W. B. 
Munson, Jr., president, Texas Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Denison, Tex. 

We hope you will serve enthusiastically. Read Presi- 
dent Webb’s letter enclosed and you will find the reasons 
for service. 


You will observe that each State has a key man. It 
has been suggested that in the more congested States that 
this key man should divide up the State into districts 
and have a district man responsible for that area. If you 
do this, won’t you please send to this office your plan and 
committee. 

You are the key man for your State and everything in 
your State heads up under your supervision and then 
President Webb wants copies of correspondence and in- 
formation bearing on conformance to be centralized in 
this office so that he can get an accurate picture of the 
situation. 

Please regard this assignment seriously and help to 
secure, In every way possible, reasonable conformance 
with the resolution. This is a heavy responsibility. 
Check all rumors and report irregularities at once and 
correct if possible. 

Very truly yours, 


W. M. McLaurrne, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Accompanying the letter giving the names of those 
who will serve on the committee was the following letter 
from President Thomas H. Webb in which he seeks to 
impress upon the mill men the necessity of united action 
by the industry: 


To the Members of the Southern Cotton Textile Industry. 


Gentlemen: 


This is an urgent appeal to you to rigidly observe con- 
formance with the resolution adopted by the three hun- 
dred mill executives who met in Charlotte on June 7th. 
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There is every reason in the world for conforming and 
not a single legitimate reason for disregarding it. 

The nation is in a revolution of political change pro- 
duced by economic conditions. To try to elaborate this 
statement is too much for a letter. 

The textile industry is no longer an individual industry 
acting within itself. Its actions influence the political 
thought of the nation. The individual unit influences the 
industry. 

The social thinking of people is induced by politics 
which in turn is influenced by economic conditions of 
people. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act has been de- 
clared unconstitutional but many of the principles of the 
Act have not been declared or considered unfair or un- 
ethical by great masses of people. 

In fact, minimum wages, maximum hours and elimina- 
tion of child labor have almost universal approval and 
those who try to disregard these principles are piling up 
trouble. 

The social mind of America has moved up a step and 
no wise man will try to move it back. 


Industry in America has repeatedly said that it can 
run its business intelligently. It now has opportunity to 
prove its statement. If it fails, a constitutional amend- 
ment possibly will be written and adopted by this nation, 
giving to Congress the right to do what has been recently 
declared unconstitutional. 

I dare say that it will be so worded that many more 
controls can be legally applied. 

The NRA will look like conservative legislation when 
compared with the new program of Government control, 
if industry fails to control itself. 

Rather authentic rumors coming out of Washington 
say that some political leaders hope industry will break 
down and show itself incapable of self-government. 

Failure to conform with the resolution will absolutely 
destroy markets. It will create doubt, delay and chaotic 
prices. 

Failure to conform with this resolution will lend great 
assistance to political Washington in passing other laws 
now pending, which have been amended so as to conform 
to constitution. 

Now, don’t smile and drop this in the waste basket. 
File it away for reference. 

The trend of political thought in America today is to- 
ward centralized power and control. It is much more 
potent than the average man thinks. 

The economic condition of the average man produces 
the political thought. There are enough people who, 
acting under economic duress, can change the constitu- 
tion regardless of what business and industry think. Do 
you want to contribute to this situation? 

Conform to the resolution and help keep American 
democracy, help the cotton textile industry progress and 
do a big thing for yourself and the people who work for 
you and enjoy the respect of the community in which you 
live. 


Yours very truly, 


Txos. H. Wess, 
President. 
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A Typical Weave Room Installation 


STONHARD WOOD FLOOR RESURFACER is fire re- 
sisting and easy to apply. It meets the demand for an 
efficient and dependable flooring in the textile field. 

It is equally suitable for repairing and resurfacing broken, 
worn, and rutted concrete floors and platforms. 

Among our customers are over 400 leading Southern textile 
mills and over 10,000 other industrial plants. 


STONHARD 


WoOoD FLOOR 
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THE NEW 
STONHARD 


RESURFACER 


Resurfacer on a Picker Room Floor 


For dye-house and bleachery floors, “CONCRETITE”; for 
concrete floors beginning to show signs of wear and dusting, 
“STONHARD SURFACE TREATMENT” answers the 
problem. 


Let our nearest representative inspect your floor problems— 
he is an expert. Let him arrange for one of our engineers 
to make a test installation in your plant. 


COMPANY 


Stonhard Maintenance Materials 


401 NORTH BROAD STREET 


Offices and Warehouses 
in All Parts of the World 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Representatives Throughout 
the South 


Demonstrations are being arranged everywhere. Arrange for a demonstration in your plant. Write today. 


Your MASTER MECHANIC AND SUPERINTENDENT SHOouLD Have “Over THE Rouen Spots” on Fire—Asx For It. 


| 
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Personal News 


H. M. Aderholt has been elected assistant manager of 
the Henry River Mills, Henry River, N. C. 


G. W. Baucom, secretary of the American Yarn & 
Processing Co., has been elected president of the newly- 
organized Lions Club at Mount Holly, N. C. 


E. A. Carpenter has been elected secretary of E. F. 
Houghton & Co., manufacturer of oils and leathers, Phil- 
adelphia, to fill the vacancy caused by the recent death 
of A. Everly Carpenter, ITI. 


D. M. Aderholt has been elected secretary-treasurer 
and general manager of the Henry River Mills, Henry 
River, N. C., succeeding his father, the late D. D. Ader- 
holt. 


H. S. Lovern, who has been superintendent of the 
Walker County Hociery Mills, LaFayette, Ga., for 29 
years, has retired. He has been identified with the knit- 
ting industry for 45 years. 


R. C. Stuart, of Madison, Wis., formerly with the 
Chipman-LaCross Hosiery Mills, Flat Rock, N. C., has 
become superintendent of the Walker County Hosiery 
Mills, LaFayette, Ga. 


H. P. Thomas has been promoted from overseer of 
spinning to general superintendent of the Villa Rica 
Mills, Villa Rica, Ga. 


New England Compliance Committee 


Boston, Mass.—Five Northern cotton manufacturers 
were appointed to a committee which will insure compli- 
ance with a resolution passed last week by Northern cot- 
ton mills to make no changes in the conduct of the cotton 
textile business, it was made known by Ernest N. Hood, 
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president of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 

Lincoln Baylies, of the Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Nashua, N. H., and a former president of the As- 
sociation, heads the group, which is titled the Committee 
on Observance. His colleagues are Albert H. Crossman, 
of the Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y.; Rob- 
ert L. Anthony, of Providence, R. I., president of the 
Rhode Island Textile Association; C. F. Broughton, 
treasurer of the Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; 
and Frank P. Coolidge, treasurer of the Durfee Mills, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Explaining the status of the committee, Chairman Bay- 
lies said: 

“T do not feel that this committee will be compelled to 
‘police’ the industry or use the big stick. The cracking 
down process has been overdone in recent times. In ad- 
dition, the overwhelming response in favor of adhering to 
the code’s basic provisions, as disclosed at the Boston 
meeting, showed beyond doubt the sentiment of Northern 
cotton manufacturers.” 


Tubize and Brazilian Co. Form New 
Company 


Announcement that a contract had been signed with 
Brazilian interests for the formation of the Companhia 
Nitro Chimica Brasileira to manufacture and sell nitro- 
cellulose yarn in Brazil was made by John Bassill, presi- 
dent of the Tubize Chatillon Corporation. The Brazilian 
interests involved are Klabin, Tramos & Co., S. A. Fab- 
rica Votorantim of the United States of Brazil. 

Under this contract the Tubize Chatillon Corporation 
assigns and transfers to the new company certain ma- 
chhinery and equipment now located at the big Tubize 
Chatillon plant at Hopewell, Va., which has been closed 
since July 1, 1934. In return the Tubize Chatillon Cor- 
poration is receiving a cash consideration and 40 per cent 
of the stock in the new company. The Brazilian interests 
are paying cash for the 60 per cent of the stock which 
they will hold. 


Scenes From Myrtle Beach 


Seated, Left to Right—David Clark, Editor Textile Bulletin; 
Col. J. W. Harrellson, Administrative Dean N. C. State College: 
Prof. Gas- 
ton Gage, of the Clemson Textile School, a convention speaker, is 


Dean Thomas Nelson, head of State’s Textile School. 


just behind Dean Nelson. 


Three members of this foursome were winners 


= _—swmin the Associate Members’ golf tournament. Left 


to Right—H. H. Burrows, Manhattan Rubber 
Co., Manufacturing Division; J. Hill Zahn, of 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.; Channing 
Brown, of Duke Power Co., Charlotte, the prize 
winners. On the right is Fred Sails, of Atwood 
Machine Co. 
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Visitors at the Southern Textile: 
Association Convention 


N& 


4% 


The above group was snapped during the meeting of the Southern Textile Association at Myrtle Beach last 
week. From left to right they are: W.H. Gibson, Jr., general superintendent of the Jennings and Mansfield Mills, 


Lumberton, N. C., and a former president of the Association; 


the Terrell Machine Company, and T. T. Wilson, also 


A. C. Kimbril, of Charlotte, sales representative of 


a sales representative of the same company. The picture on 
the right is that of W. B. Uhler, newly-elected chairman of the Associate Members’ Division of the Southern Textile 
Association. He is a representative of Borne, Scrymser Company and lives at Spartanburg. 
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REEDS - FRAMES 
AND HARNESS ACCESSORIES 


2100 WEST ALLEGHENY AVE. BHIVA, PENNA 
PLANTS BRANCH OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, GREENVILLE. SC 
GREENVILLE. S GREENSBORO. NC 

MONTREAL, QUE , CANADA ATLANTA GA - PROVIDENCE. & |. 
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Snap Shots From Myrtle Beach 


Ben C. Thomas, of the Textile Bulletin staff, took time off at Myrtle Beach long enough to take the pictures 
shown on this page. In a close race with Junius Smith, business manager, Ben took first place by having more 
pictures “turn out” right than did Junius. 


Left—Thomas H. Webb, Presi- @ 
dent American Cotton Manufac- @ 
turers’ Association, and W. M. 
McLaurine, Secretary, both of 
whom were convention speakers 
and honor guests. 


Right—Fred L. Still, new Vice- 
President of the Southern Textile 
Association. 


Left—Marshall Dilling, Executive Secretary of the Southern Textile Association, with T. W. Mullen, new 
President of the Arkwrights. 

Center—James O. Cobb (left), Overseer Weaving at Springs Cotton Mills No. 1, with Joe C. Cobb, Super- 
intendent of Langley Mills. Joe Cobb was elected a member of the Board of the Association. He also distin- 
guished himself by winning the big golf cup. 


Right—Culver Batson (left), retiring President, with John A. McFalls, the new President. 
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LOOK REEVES FOR 
SPEED 


Close up view of REEVES Variable 
Speed Transmission, with individual 
motor drive, applied to slasher. Permits 
selection of exactly the proper rate of 
yarn travel over cylinders to match 
every changing requirement. Insures 
pliable, elastic warp because speed 
variation provided is infinite, instant, 
accurate and positive. 


(Below) 


(Above) 


Perfect synchronization of speeds must 
be maintained on this Sanforizing unit 
to insure uniform tension on cloth as it 
passes from one section to another. 
Two REEVES Variable Speed Trans- 
missions do it. Any cloth speed— 
‘from 20 to 100 yards a minute—is 
maintained with precision throughout 
entire range. 


(Above) 


A REEVES Vari-Speed Motor Pul- 
ley is used to vary speeds on this new 
Rayon Warper. Applied directly to 
extension of standard motor shaft, this 
simple, compact REEVES unit pro- 
vides any speed over 3:1 ratio. Speed 
changes effected by turning conven- 
ient handwheel control. 


CCURACY in a variable speed control unit is absolutely 
essential in textile processes to insure smooth, fast, 
quality production, There must be no slippage—no fluc- 
tuation. And speeds must be infinitely and accurately 
adjustable. 

Look to REEVES for absolute accuracy in variable 
speed control. REEVES Variable Speed Transmissions 
are sensitive, positive and accurate to fractions of an 
R. P. M. over their entire range. They maintain any speed 
setting as long as desired, without slippage and without 
fluctuation—no matter how fast or slow the speed or 
what the load. And their high transmitting efficiency con- 
serves power. 

In recognition of this accuracy and efficiency, most 
manufacturers of textile machines provide REEVES speed 
control units as standard equipment. REEVES Transmis- 


Vertical enclosed design REEVES 
Transmission—one of many moder 
units in the complete REEVES line. 


COLUMBUS, INDIANA 

Send Catalog S-99, containing valuable 
information on applying variable speed 
control to textile machines. (6-35) 


(Above) 
Typical mill installation of REEVES 


Spinning Frame Drives on filling frames. 
These sensitive Drives automatically 
maintain uniform tension and twist on 
yarn from empty to full bobbin, giving 
more uniform yarn, higher breaking 
strength and faster production. Auto- 
matic controls for filling, combination 
or warp build. 


Anny slippage in a speed contro! de- 
vice regulating dry cans results in 
spoilage and cannot be tolerated. 
Hence the REEVES Transmission is 
used on this equipment. Speeds are in- 
stantly adjusted to meet accurately 
such variable factors as weight of cloth, 
moisture content, drying time. 


sions are also easily applied to machines now in service. 
Available in a complete line—a wide range of designs, 
sizes, speed ratios and controls (manual, electric remote 
or entirely automatic), insuring cor- 

rect application for any requirement. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Dare 


Juntus M. 


Managing Editor 
Associate Editor 
Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance._.__.__.__ $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union ___ 4.00 
Single Copies —__. 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Myrtle Beach Meeting 


HILE the attendance at the Myrtle Beach 

meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
did not quite meet expectations, the meeting was 
a success in every other respect. 


President Culver Batson, of Lynchburg, Va.., 
proved to be an excellent presiding officer and 
handled the sessions with dispatch and skill. 
Secretary D. H. Hill looked after details in a 
manner that was very satisfactory. 

The addresses of President Batson, and Presi- 
dent T. H. Webb of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, as delivered on Friday 
morning, were heard with much interest, and on 
Saturday morning Prof. Gaston Gage of Clem- 
son College read a very able paper on “‘Textile 
Research” as a preliminary to an interesting dis- 
cussion upon the advisability of conducting more 
research in cotton mills. 

The banquet on Friday night was void of ad- 
dresses, but there were a number of excellent 
entertainment features, including an imitation 
of a Brain Trust professor attempting to answer 
questions about problems in the textile industry. 

In elevating John A. McFalls of Rockingham 
to the position of president, the Southern Tex- 
tile Association rewarded one of its most faithful 
members and placed at its head a cotton man- 
ufacturer of exceptional ability. Mr. McFalls 
has had a long and varied career in the industry 
and is well qualified for the position to which he 
has been chosen. 

The election of Fred L. Still as vice-president 
and Edwin M. Holt as chairman of the Board of 
Governors means that Mr. McFalls will have 
very capable assistance in handling the affairs of 
his office this year. 
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Arkwrights To Renew Activities 


s the result of several conferences held at 

Myrtle Beach, S. C., last week, there will 
be many activities by the Arkwrights during the 
coming year. 


Membership in the Arkwrights, a textile re- 
search organization affiliated with the Southern 
Textile Association, can only be attained by the 
satisfactory completion of some piece of textile 
research which has been assigned to the appli- 
cant by the Research Committee, which for the 
coming year will consist of Culver Batson, Chair- 
man, Lynchburg, Va.; Marshall Dilling, Ranlo, 
N. C., and Robt. Philip, Atlanta, Ga. 


For those who would like to gain membership 
we suggest the following tests: 


(1) A comparison of the uniformity and 
breaking strength of yarns made with 
one process and two process of drawing. 


A comparison of the uniformity and 
breaking strength of yarns made with 
Kirshner beaters on lappers set as “close 
as possible,” one-sixteenth and one- 
eighth. 


No one should begin either of these tests or 
any other test until it has been assigned to him 
by the Research Committee and conditions sur- 
rounding the tests clearly specified. 


The Research Committee will, at an early 
date, indicate a number of tests which they wish 
made. 


During the recent meeting at Gibsonville, N. 
C., of the Northern North Carolina-Virginia 
Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
there was considerable discussion of the “yard 
to yard” variation of yarn on a bobbin as the 
causes thereof. 


As the result of that discussion the Arkwrights 
will assign to seniors in several textile schools 
the task of securing twe bobbins of yarn from, 
at least, ten cotton mills, and determining the 
‘yard to yard” variation on each bobbin by ac- 
curately measuring and weighing, at least, one 
thousand one-yard length from each bobbin. 


As textile schools have available scales upon 
which the one-yard lengths can be accurately 
weighed, they will be in position to handle this 
problem, and the Arkwrights will give a cash 
award to those students to whom such tasks are 
assigned and an effort will be made to find textile 
students who need financial assistance. 


If as the result of this research it is found that 
the “yard to yard” variation at some mills is 
greater than at others, the next step in the re- 
search will be to study the machinery set up at 
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each mill and try to discover the factors which 
cause the variations. 


There is in our opinion a great field for the 
work of the Arkwrights, and. any man who makes 
a textile test in an effort to secure membershihp 
will be greatly benefited. 


Some Increase 


A NEWSPAPER dispatch from Washington, D. 
C., says: 

Washington, June 17.—The Department of Agricul- 
ture today announced that preliminary trade estimates 
indicated a 1934-35 cotton area in Argentina of from 


495,000 to 556,000 acres compared with 482,000 acres in 
1933-34. 


Thus it appears that Argentina is to increase 
its cotton acreage by a. magnificent figure of 
from 13,000 to 74,000 acres, and it is almost a 
safe bet that the final increase will be nearer 
13,000 than 74,000 acres. 


One of the scare arguments of the cotton ship- 
pers in their effort to eliminate cotton and send 
the price back to 6 or 7 cents cotton was that 
Argentina would raise more of the staple, but it 
appears that the increase will not be much more 
than we can plant in the back yards of our cot- 
ton mills. 


Patriotism Via Japan 


wo friends of mine, a Canadian and his wife 
who was formerly an English woman, were 
recently naturalized in this country. 


With their final naturalization papers they 
each received from the authorities as a token of 
the privileges thereby conferred a tiny American 
flag. Each flag bore a tag with the legend, 
‘‘Made in Japan.”—Reprint from New York 
Times. 


Revival of Foreign Business 


N an article in Advertising and Selling a writer 
named John Chapman says: 

Our foreign trade as a whole is now almost 
back to the four-billion-a-year level (it topped 
nine billions in each of the five years beginning 
in 1925; dropped below three billions in 1932), 
with exports making up more than one-half of 
it. With nothing more than some smart and 
consistent pushing of their lines abroad, a lot of 
businesses have realized neat profits in the pick- 


up of the last two years, particularly in the last 
Six months. 
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The Supreme Power 


A‘ NRA speaker was speaking before an audi- 
dience, in a country school house, and every 
time he praised Franklin D. Roosevelt, a farmer 
in a back seat said in a loud voice, “I am agin 
him.”’ 

Finally, in desperation the speaker turned 
upon the farmer and the following conversation 
ensued: 


Speaker—My friend, I think that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is the greatest man this country 
has seen. 


Farmer—lI am agin him. 


Speaker—Don’t you know that behind every 
great man there is a supreme power which con- 
trols and influences him. 


Farmer—I am agin her, too. 


Governor Roosevelt on States 
Rights 


G™. FRANKLIN D. RoosEVELT of New York 
State (March 2, 1930) said in a radio 
broadcast: 


As a matter of fact and law, the governing rights of 
the States are all of those which have not been surren- 
dered to the National Government by the Constitution 
or its amendments. Wisely or unwisely, people know 
that under the Eighteenth Amendment Congress has been 
given the right to legislate on this particular subject 
(prohibition) but this is not the case in the matter of a 
great number of other vital problems of government, such 
as the conduct of public utilities, of banks, of insurance, 
of business, of agriculture, of education, of social welfare 
and of a dozen other important features. In these Wash- 
ington must not be encouraged to interfere. 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt disagrees 
sharply with Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt, but 
we rather like the statement of Governor Roose- 


velt, and until we find something better will 
string along with him. 


Effort Toward Self-Government 


Fabra of compliance committee by the 
cotton manufacturers of both New England 
and the South reflects the determination of the 
industry to carry out the decision to continue to 
operate under code hours and wages. 


It is evident that the majority opinion is not 
in favor of making any changes in present oper- 
ating conditions, and that it is recognized that 
failure of industry to govern itself may result in 
a new form of control from Washington that 
would be worse than previous regulations. 
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THE 
DAVID BROWN 
COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1883 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


~HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS. 
ROLLS, CONES, 
SKEWERS 
AND SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


MAIN FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
LAWRENCE, MAss. 


TOUGH! 


yet flexible in Service 


—That, briefly, is the story of 


Kromotan 
Leather Belting 


e Its high tensile strength and friction- 
grip permit loose running belts. 


@ Its remarkable flexibility gives a vice- 
like grip on the pulleys that transmits 
more power than other types of flat 
belting. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 
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Mill News Items 


Currrsipe, N. C.—The Cliffside Mills are having a 
ventilating system installed in the opening rooms, the 
work being done by the Textile Machine Shop, of Spar- 
tanburg. The latter company is also aiding in installing 
ventilating systems in the homes of the mill overseers. 


RoseMAry, N. C.—The slasher cylinders of the Rose- 
mary Manufacturing Company are being overhauled by 
the Textile Machine Shop, of Spartanburg. When the 
work is completed they will install the “No Drip” slasher 
exhaust system in the No. 1 plant. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Attacking the constitutionality of 
sections of the 1933 State Revenue Act, relating to fran- 
chise taxes against foreign corporations, the American 
Enka Corporation, Buncombe County rayon concern, 
started suit here for a rebate of $8,566.74 from State 
Revenue Commissioner Allen J. Maxwell. 

The Enka Company contends that it was illegally as- 
sessed franchise taxes against assets which were not in 
North Carolina at the time the tax demand was made. 


Henry River, N. C.—At a meeting of the directors of 
the Henry River Mills Company, D. M. Aderholdt, of 
Henry River, was elected secretary-treasurer and general 
manager of the company, to succeed his father, the late 
D. W. Aderholdt, who died on May 22nd. W. B. Rhyne, 
of Cherryville, was elected president of the company; 
George H. Rhyne, of Lincolnton, vice-president, and H. 
M. Aderholdt, assistant manager. The meeting of the 
directors followed the annual meeting of the stockholders 
held at Henry River. The directors elected by the stock- 
holders are W. B. Rhyne, Cherryville; George H. Rhyne, 
Lincolnton; W. W. Glenn, Lincolnton; William Henry 
Belk, Charlotte; D: M. Aderholdt and H. M. Aderholdt, 
Henry River, and J. W. Aderholdt, Charlotte. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—-Suit for recovery of cotton proc- 
essing taxes in the sum of $146,998.99 levied and col- 
lected under the provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, the constitutionality of which is attacked by 
the plaintiff, was filed in United States District Court 
here by Oakdale Cotton Mills, of Jamestown, against 
Charles H. Robertson, collector of internal revenue in 
North Carolina, this being the first action of the kind in 
the State and it is believed to be one of the first in the 
entire country. | 

In the event of the failure of the District Court to 
sustain the position of the plaintiff the matter will be 
carried to the Circuit Court of Appeals and in case of an 
adverse decision there it will be taken to the United 
States Supreme Court by the plaintiff, according to law- 
yers. 

The taxes in question were paid over a period of ap- 
proximately one and one-half years, from August, 1933, 
through January, 1935. The taxes are declared by the 
plaintiff to be “invalid and unconstitutional levies which 
the taxpayer has been compelled to pay and has paid 
involuntarily and only to avoid the imposition of threat- 
ened penalties purporting to be applicable.”’ 

It is alleged in the complaint filed that the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, passed by Congress in 1933, and the 
regulations under that act whereby the cotton processing 
taxes have been levied and collected are in conflict with 
Article I, Sections 1, 2 and 8, and the fifth and tenth 
amendments to the United States Constitution. 
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Mill News Items 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Circuit Court of Appeals in an 
opinion handed down this week denied the Clinton (S. 
C.) Cotton Mills its petition for a review of the decision 
of the United States Board of Tax Appeals. The case 
was that of the Clinton Cotton Mills against Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. The opinion was written by 
Judge Parker. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Three actions for the recovery of 


a combined total of $391,000.78, representing cotton 
processing taxes paid by the plaintiffs and alleged by 
them to be illegal, their complaints embracing an aver- 
ment that the Agricultural Adjustment Act is unconstitu- 
tional, were filed in United States District Court here 
Tuesday by a trio of cotton textile manufacturers against 


Charles H. Robertson, collector of internal revenue in | 


North Carolina. 


In the largest of these suits the Erlanger Cotton Mills | 


Company, of Davidson County, is undertaking to collect 
$296,143.63, the complaint setting up 20 causes of ac- 
tion. Recovery in the sum of $83,455.95 is sought by the 
Nokomis Cotton Mills, also of Davidson County. In 
that suit 20 causes of action also are stated. The other 
plaintiff, the North Carolina Finishing Company, of 
Rowan County, is suing for $11,401.20. Brooks, Mc- 
Lendon and Holderness are attorneys for the plaintiffs. 


Co_tumBus, Ga.—Suits for recovery of $48,255 paid as 
floor stock taxes, and $789,595 paid in processing taxes, 
the former in five installments, since August 30, 1934, 
and the latter in 31 installments since 1933, have been 
filed in the Columbus division of the Middle Georgia Dis- 
trict Federal Court against W. E. Page, Federal income 
tax collector for Georgia, by the Canton Cotton Mills, of 
Canton, Ga. 

The Covington Mills, of Covington, Ga., have also 
fled suits for recovery of $139,818 and $9,797 paid in 
processing taxes in 1933-1934-1935. In each of the four 
suits interest is also asked at rate of 6 per cent from the 
date of payment. 


In each of the suits the Agricultural Adjustment Act is 
alleged to be unconstitutional on numerous grounds, 
among them that it delegates improper and unlawful leg- 
islative power to the Secretary of Agriculture; that it 
undertakes to give the Secretary of Agriculture power to 
provide for rental or benefit payments to farmers “in such 
amounts as the Secretary deems fair and reasonable” and 
alleges no policy is declared and no standard set up as to 
the Secretary of Agriculture’s determination in this re- 
gard; that it attempts to fix prices of commodities and 
regulate and control the business of agriculture and in- 
dustries engaging in agricultural products. 

Atlanta attorneys represent plaintiffs in both cases. 


GASTONIA, N, C.—The Firestone Mill, formerly known 
as Loray Mills, will reopen July 2nd, it was announced 
by H. C. Miller, of Akron, Ohio, representative of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Mr. Miller is superintend- 
ing the work incident to the reopening and the transfer 
of the mill and village from the Manville-Jenckes Com- 
pany, former owners, to the Firestone Mills Company. 

The mill will operate at first on a one-shift basis and 
will employ more than 800 workers when it first reopens, 
it was stated. Mr. Miller said that it was not now possi- 
ble to fix any definite figure as to the number of workers 
to be engaged, but thought not less than 800 would be 
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FESONA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TRADE MARK 


A new winder--the ROTO-KONER 
A new package---the ROTO-KONE 


Showing the original “rotating traverse” 
which rolls---does not rub---the yarn. 


YARN MILLS — Universal Winding Company’s 
new Roto-Koner offers yarn mills entire elimination of 
cams and reciprocating guides, reduced labor required 
for oiling and greasing and increased worker efficiency. 
The original “rotating traverse’ also produces a uni- 
form package of quality yarn—the Roto-Kone. 


KNII PrERS— Roto-Kones are free from under- 


winds and drum-cuts. 
winding. 


The yarn is not chafed from 
Roto-Kones build up with uniform density 
and are tapered to prevent drag over the surface of the 
cone when feeding the Knitting Machine. 

For a new bulletin giving the complete facts 
on the Roto-Koner, yarn mills and knitters are invited 
to write Dept. A, Boston. 


ROTO-KONER 
The Winder with the Original Rotating Traverse 


SOSLOFU 
UNIVERSAL\ WINDING Co. 


UTICA 
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BLOW. OUT 


Protection FREE |! 


Don’t take chances 
— Get Life - Saver 
Golden Ply Blow-out 


Protection. 

Wouldn’t you like 
¢ tires that make you 
three times safer from 
= dangerous, high speed 
s blow-outs — give you 


months more safe mile- 
age—and yet cost no 
more than other stand- 
ard tires? 


e Then let your Good- 
rich dealer equip your 


| car with Goodrich Safety 
| Silvertowns. Silvertowns are 
the only tires in the world 
with the amazing Life-Saver 
Golden Ply that gives real 
| blow-out protection. 


See your Goodrich 
Dealer for bargain 
prices on Goodrich 
Double-Cured Cav- 
aliers and Goodrich 
Certified Command- 
ers. Priced to your 
Pocket-book. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


) Fourth and Brevard Sts. Charlotte, N. C. 
. “Makers of Over 32,000 Rubber Products” 


A NEW HIGH SPEED BEAM WARPER 


Driven Direct From Beam 
For All Synthetic Yarns and Fine Count Cottons 
Drives directly from the beam head. Large presser roll 
eliminated. No distortion of the yarn. Shiners are eliminated. 
Heavy construction. Absolutely no backlash. 
Multiple disc clutch employed. 
Write for full details 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J. 

Manufacturers of high-speed warpers, over end cone creels, oilless 
bearing winders, redraw frames, quillers, re-beamers, edge warpers, 
tensometers, densimeters, and static elaméinators. 

The South Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Mexico Proveederes Textiles, Mexico City, D. F. 
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He said the company had decid- 


with demand for tire fabric, and any other cloth the firm 
decides to manufacture. When running at full capacity 
under the old management the mill employed approxi- 
mately 1,200 workers on each shift. 

Simultaneously with the announcement that the mill 
would reopen July 2nd, the Gastonia Chamber of Com- 


- merce announced that the event would be marked with a 


county-wide celebration, including a speech by Governor 
J. C. B, Ehringhaus, a banquet to be attended by Harvey 
S. Firestone, Sr., chairman of the board of directors of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; 5. W. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and other State 
and local dignitaries. 

A parade during the afternoon, followed by an address 
by Governor Ehringhaus and a banquet in the evening 
are to be the features, but the committees are also plan- 
ning other events to make the day a gala occasion in 
Gastonia. 

The sale of the Loray Mill, its machinery, other equip- 
ment and 600 tenant houses, by the Manville-Jenckes 
Company of Rhode Island, to the Firestone interests was 
announced April 3rd. A few days prior to the announce- 
ment of the sale of the Firestone Cotton Mills was in- 
corporated in this State, and is the operating company. 


OBITUARY 


JAMES POLK TARWATER 


Harriman, Tenn.—James Polk Tarwater, president of 
the Harriman Hosiery Mills, died suddenly at his sum- 
mer home near Rockwood. He was 63 years old and has 
been prominent in the hosiery business for many years. 


JAMES B. HALL 


Belmont, N. C.—James B. Hall, age 50, for many years 


a mill executive here, died at a hospital in Charlotte after 
| a brief illness. 
_ had long been prominent in civic and fraternal affairs. 


He was a former mayor of Belmont and 


Tribute to E. M. | Terryberry 


The following tribute to the late E. M. Terryberry, for 
many years Southern manager for Howard Bros. Com- 
pany, and one of the most popular salesmen ever to travel 
in the South, was written by Harry C. Coley, president 
and treasurer of the Howard Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany: 

TERRYBERRY ANSWERS “THE CALL” 


In May he said it was “loafing,” which is what we all 
hoped. His courage was great, but nothing could stop a 
serious heart trouble. “The call’ came for Edward Mor- 
ley Terryberry June 5th, and he answered it with his 
usual smile. Now our memory is of one always and ever 
ready to help those who netded it, bright and cheery 
under all conditions, indefatigable in his efforts to spread 
the gospel of dependability through quality, seeming to 
have no end to his abundant vitality. 

Now hundreds upon hundreds will have cherished mem- 
ories, because those who came in contact with him were 
instantly friends, held fast ever after. 

He ploughed well in his favorite field as salesman, in 
the thought that he was making it easier for those who 
“come after.” 

All hail to him who fought well and at his best during 
twenty-one years of constant service, going down with his 
colors flying. 
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The 


FOSTER ROTARY GUIDE WINDER 


Model 103 


With Conical Winding Roll 


HE cone shaped winding roll-yarn guide combination of the Foster Model 103 
Cone Winder presents the scientific method of winding warp yarn for High Speed 
Cone Warping. 


The conical winding roll compensates for the difference in diameter between the big 
and small end of cone and overcomes slippage of small end of cone with the resulting 
chafing danger always followed by excessive warper stoppage. 


The Foster Rotary Guide Winder and the Foster Magazine Cone Creel comprise 
the Foster Cone Warping System making Section Beams and Ball Warps for all Cloth 
and Yarn mills. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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Closer 
to more 
places... 


of historic interest 
— nearer the retail 
shopping district, 
theatres, etc.—and 
combining every- 
thing in appoint- 
menis, conve- 
niences and luxu- 
ries that a modern 
structure could 
offer — with a ser- 
vice that exempli- 
fies Philadelphia's 
famed hospitality. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 
LARGEST UNIT IN UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 


Leading Southern Mill Installs 


4. New Hermas Shears! 


One of America’s leading mills— 
who has been busy and has been 
earning a profit right through 
the depression—after exhaustive 
investigation of all available 
shears has just doubled its bat- 
tery of four Hermas shears. it 
now has eight Hermas shears. 


You, too, will find that you can 
increase your profits and im- 
prove the appearance of your 
goods by removing all hanging 
threads, strings, etc., by the use 
of an automatic Hermas Brush 
& Shear, which requires no 
operator. More than $3 times as 
much goods is sheared on Her. 
mas machines as on all other 
shears combined. 


HERMAS 
MACHINE Co. 


Cloth Room Machinery 


Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives; 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N.C. 
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Baylies Demands Quota 


On Japanese Cotton 
Goods 


Boston.—Unless Congress passes remedial legislation 
during the present session, the unchecked tide of cheap 
Japanese imports, constantly growing in volume, will 
cause increased unemployment and added distress to cot- 
ton textile communities, according to Lincoln Baylies, 
spokesman for the Northern mills’ policy committee. Mr. 
Baylies pointed out that the NRA decision had raised 
considerable doubt as to the validity of Section 3-E of the 
Recovery Act, which provided the President with power 
to regulate the volume of cheap imports through the im- 
position of quotas. 


“The American textile worker and the American man- 
ufacturers,” said Baylies, “are still fighting a losing bat- 
tle against cheap merchandise from Japan. The NRA 
decision has renewed and intensified the conflict between 
the coolie living standards under which Japanese cloth is 
made and the NRA standards which the American cotton 
textile industry has voted to continue. 

“Relief must come through governmental action, and 
the Northern cotton mills already have gone on record as 
favoring protection by means of an established quota.” 


Print Cloth Group Keeps Schedule 


_» Spartanburg, S. C.—Print cloth manufacturers, meet- 
ing at the Spartanburg Country Club, announced that 
they will not exceed the present loom hour schedule until 
after the next meeting of the print cloth group, which will 
be held during the last week in July. 

The following statement was issued at the conclusion 
of the conference: 

“The print cloth manufacturers, representing in excess 
of 75,000 looms, individually announced that they do not 
intend to increase their production over that which has 
obtained during the past ten weeks, and that they will 
not exceed the present loom hour schedule until after the 
next meeting of the print cloth group, which will be held 
the last week in July.” 

W. P. Jacobs, of Clinton, secretary-treasurer of the 
group, stated that, due to the artificial prices resulting 
from the processing tax and the uncertainty in the minds 
of customers of the mills as to the fate of the AAA, the 
mill executives feel that it would be folly to fill their 
warehouses with goods on which it is necessary to pay a 
processing tax of over $21 per bale, “a tax which experi- 
ence has shown the mills are unable to pass on to the 
consumer.” 

Walter S. Montgomery, of Spartan Mills, chairman of 


the print cloth group of cotton manufacturers, presided © 


over the meeting, which was attended by approximately 
seventy-five executives of mills from Alabama to Maine. 


Suggests Tupelo Gum As Material For 
Rayon 

Savannah, Ga.—Rayon from Tupelo gum, or any other 
gum tree,-is the latest achievement of Dr. Charles H. 
Herty and the Savannah Pulp and Paper Laboratory. 
Dr. Herty is able to exhibit some samples of rayon which 
has just been transformed into fine quality thread from 
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pulp obtained from Tupelo, the first, as far as he knows, 
ever to be made from this type of wood. 

This rayon thread seems to be just as fine or finer than 
that of the pine, and appears on a par with commercial 
rayons now appearing on the market. Its production is 
the culmination of experiments he and Royal H. Rasch, 
in charge of the rayon department began two weeks ago. 


The Pulp and Paper Laboratory has conducted sys- 
tematic work on all of the Southern gum trees to deter- 
mine their value in the paper and rayon industries, and 
Dr. Herty discovered that all of the various gums are 
exactly alike. The fiber of all are the same, and is just 
about half the length of pine fiber. 


Dr. Herty says the gums will have no value in the 
newsprint field, but they have been discovered to be ad- 
vantageous for use in the manufacture of book paper. 

Dr. Herty has not started his investigations into the 
economic importance of his discovery that the gum trees 
will furnish rayon of high quality. He says, however, 
that while gum costs from 20 to 25 per cent more per 
cord than pine, it is denser and heavier wood, and thus 
produces more pounds of sulphite pulp than pine dies. 


Gum also produces a very light colored pulp, much 
lighter than pine, and for that reason costs less to bleach. 
So in the long run, it may be discovered to produce rayon 
just as cheaply as pine does, but it will take much more 
experimentation to determine accurately the comparative 
costs of production of rayon, from pine and gum, accord- 
ing to Dr. Herty. 


Cotton Consumption During May 

Washington.—Cotton consumed during May was re- 
ported by the Census Bureau Friday to have totalled 
469,250 bales of lint and 65,501 bales of linters, compar- 
ed with 462,844 and 70,268 in April, this year, and 519,- 
299 and 63,448 in May last year. 

Cotton on hand May 31st was reported held as fol- 
lows: 

In consuming establishments, 979,130 bales of lint and 
231,225 of linters, compared with 1,060,946 and 251,759 
on April 30th this year, and 1,422,165 and 273,077 on 
May 3lst last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 6,560,247 bales of 
lint and 49,416 of linters, compared with 7,201,695 and 
54,296 on April 30th this year, and 6,560,165 and 32,648 
on May 3lst last year. 

Imports for May totalled 10,423 bales, compared with 
9,060 in April this year, and 15,052 in May last year. 

Exports during May totalled 278,977 bales of lint and 
21,910 of linters, compared with 323,155 and 15,657 in 
April this year, and 284,764 and 9,365 in May last year. 

Cotton spindles active during May totalled 23,027,780 
compared with 23,853,816 in April this year, and 25,895,- 
778 in May last year. 

Cotton consumed during May in cotton-growing States 
totalled 378,909 bales, compared with 374,013 in April 
this year, and 416,440 in May last year. 

Cotton on hand May 3lst in cotton-growing States was 
held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 760,847 bales, compared 
with 823,307 on April 30th, this year, and 1,099,815 on 
May 3lst last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 6,393,415 bales, 
compared with 7,018,160 on April 30th, this year, and 
6,230,194 on May 3lst, last year. 

Cotton spindles active during May in cotton-growing 
States numbered 16,830,156, compared with 17,022,690 
during April, this year, and 17,658,842 during May, last 
year. 
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—-QUALITY— 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
RING TRAVELERS 


for real service— 


The Bowen Special Temper 
Round and Square Point 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 
The Bowen Vertical Steel 
The Bowen Vertical Bronze 
The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 


The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 
For Spinning and Twisting 
If you require 
1. Uniformity 


2. Uninterrupted and Dependable 
Performance 


3. Longer Life 
4. Quality Product 


First Quality Frame Spun Yarns are produced only 
by using ring travelers that dispel any doubt as to 
their performance and manufacture ... Universal 
Standard Ring Travelers . . . meet these require- 
ments, and more, effect a gratifying saving in ring 
and traveler costs by the extra measure of service 
and life they assure ... Order now .. . Samples 
upon rerquest. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. 0. Box 792 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 158 
Athens, Ga. 


T. L. Maynard 
P. O. Box 456 
Belmont, N. C. 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works — 
Curran & Barry 44 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. — 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 44 
Detroit Stoker Co. . — 
Dillard Paper Co. 45 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 39 


Draper Corporation 


Dronsfield Bros 61 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 45 
Faton, Paul B. 34 
Eclipse Textile Devices 
Edison Hotel — 
Emmous Loom Harness Co. ee 
Engineering Sales Co. 41 
Foster Machine Co. " 31 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 3 


Franklin Process Co. 


Garland Mfe. Co. — 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co. —_ 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 13 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. .. 40 
Goodrich, B. F. Co. 80 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. _- 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The  .......... — 
Graton & Knight Co. 16 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. -_~ 


Hart Products Corp. 
H. & B. American Mac hine Co. — 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hermas Machine Co. —. . 82 
Houghton, EF. F. & Co. 19 
Houghton Wool Co. a4 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 14 
Howard-Hickory Nursery 
Hygrolit, Inc. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. — 
Jackson Lumber Co. 39 
B. B. Mis. Ce. 


Page 
Johnson, Chas. B. = 
Leyland, Thomas, 
Loper, Ralph E. Co. . + 
Majestic Hotel 
Manhattan Rubber Mfc. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The_.. -- 
McCord, Inc 37 
Moore & Thies 
Murray Laboratory 
National Products Co. — 
National Ring Traveler Co. 45 
Neisier Mille Co.. Ine. 
Neumann, R. & Co 45 
New Departure Mfg. Co. _........_.._. -- 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. — 
Noone Wm. R. & Co. 17 
Norlander Machine Co. -— 
Norma-Hoffmann Co. — 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. _- 
Perkins, B. F. & Son. Inc. 15 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Preston, Gustavo Co. 12 
Reeves Pulley Co. .. 2d 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 51 
Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. 12 
tohm & Haas Co., Inc. — 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son — 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schieren. Chas. A. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. — 
Sevdel-Woollev 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 30 
Socony Vacuum Co. . 
Southern Ry & 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 51 
Southern Textile “29pm Co. 43 
Sperry. D. R. & Co. —— 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. . Se, 
Stein. Hall & Co. . 
Sterling Rine Traveler Co. — 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc.. 
Stewart Iron Works Co. 40 
Stone. Chas. 
Stonthard Co. 


Terrell Machine Co. —_ 
Texas Co., The 4 
Textile Banking Co.. -- 
Textile-Finishine Machinery Co. 
Textile Shop, The _ 


U. & Bobbin & Shuttle Co. _......... _— 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. _. — 
'. S .Rine Traveler Co 33 
Universal Winding Co. 


Vanderbilt Hotel 41 
Veeder-Root, Ine. — 
Victor Ring Travele r Co. 44 
Viscose Co. 
Vorel. 


Joseph A. Co. . 4) 
—w 


WAK, Inc. 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Watson-Willlame Mfg. Co. 
Wellineton. Sears Co. 44 


Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 51 
Williame. T B & — 
WwW olf, Jac ques & — 
Wvrtheville ‘Mills. Inc. 


Try To Rob Mill 


Burlington, N 


. C.—An attempt to 


gain entry to the safe of the Travora 
Manufacturing Company, Graham, 
located in a vault in the main office, 
failed Saturday night after thieves 
had broken through the vault door 
and knocked the dial from the front 
of the safe. 


J. Harvey White, an official of 
the mill, said that loose cash in the 
vault in the sum of $10 and a watch- 
man’s pistol were taken. The entry 
was discovered at 5:30 o’clock Sun- 
day morning by a night watchman, 
Mr. White stated. Apparently the 
thieves had observed the rounds of 
the watchman and attempted the rob- 
bery when he was known to be in a 
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distant section of the mill. There 
was no evidence that nitroglycerine, 
or other explosive, had been used in 
the entry, indicating that the act was 
committed by novices. 


World Cotton Consumption 


Cotton spinners of the world con- 
sumed cotton at a somewhat lower 
rate in April than in March and 
somewhat less than in April last year, 
but, nevertheless, at a high rate, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service. 
World consumption of all growths in 
April totalled 2,101,000 bales, com- 
pared with 2,161,000 in March and 
2,179,000 in April last year. Total 
consumption during the first nine 
months of this season, from August 
Ist to April 30th, was 19,145,000 
bales, compared with 19,288,000 in 
the same period last season and 18,- 


Mills To Close 


The Chadwick-Hoskins chain of 
cotton textile mills will be closed dur- 
ing the first week in July, B. B. Gos- 
sett, president, announced. The chain 
includes mills in this section and in 
Martinsville, Va. 


The action will be taken, Gossett 
said, for the purpose of bringing pro- 
duction nearer to the demand and to 
give the employees a week’s holiday 
in the middle of the summer. 


Officials of the Highland Park 
Company, operators of another chain 
in this section, said it would probably 
be a week before they decide defi- 
nitely whether to join other mills in 
shutting down during the week of 
July 1-7. 


Salesmen Wanted 

Want salesmen for South Carolina. 
Georgia and Alabama, one for each 
State. Work can be handled in 
connection with your present line. 
Strictly commission basis. Profits 
Warrant only highest type men. 
Address “P. ©. Box 1788."" Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


SEE 


JAMES E. TAYLOR 


N.C. 


Paul B. E aton | 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. | 


3514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, C. 


Former Member Examining Corpse 
. & Patent Office 


3 
j 
== 
—V¥— 
ee HOUGHTON WOOL CO 
253 Summer St Boston, Mess 
| 
— 
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The City of Charlotte and 
The Piedmont Carolinas 


Move Ahead 


Our Future Progress Depends 
Upon What We All Do About It 


Charlotte is proud of its neighboring towns and cities—when you move ahead we 
move ahead with you—your growth and progress are also our growth and progress. 
Let’s all work together more than ever for the future growth of our section. Our 


greatest and most valuable resource or asset is first our people. 


We have an abundance of raw materials. No one knows the full extent and 
variety of all our resources. With our raw materials, so varied and in such abund- 
ance barely touched—our soil, our climate, our location—Charlotte and the Pied- 


mont Carolinas is really the land of opportunity for those seeking new locations. 


Let us arise to the opportunity provided by our advantages and do our share, 
invite others to come in, and work and build with us. We do treat newcomers fairly, 
and work with them for their success. 


Prosperity and happiness await those who come our way. 


For information address: 


The Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Center of The Piedmont Carolinas 


“HELP YOUR TOWN AND THE CAROLINAS GROW” 


= 
4 
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STRONG 
JUINTS 


ae Seals are designed 
to guarantee the strongest 
joint. Applied with the 
specially designed Stanley 
Sealer, these seals form the 
flattest joint to be had. 
There is no chance of the seal catching accidentally. 

For speed in applying, for smooth, strong sealed 
joints adopt the Stanley Bale Tie System. 


Other superior features of the system include: 


Smooth safety ends 
Smooth safety edges 


"Coiled Double” - - - saves 


time and labor 


Rust-resisting Japanned 


STANLEY 
SEALER Finish 
One pound pres- 
sureonendofhan- §tanley Round End Cutter - - 
dies develops 150 
pound pressure at for safe ends 


the crimping head. 
We shall be glad to demonstrate 
these superiorities 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 
Carolina's Re 
HORACE BLACK 


P. 0. Box 424 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Atlanta 
THE STANLEY WORKS SALES CO. 
552 Murphy Avenue 
ta, Ga. 


STANLEY BALE TIE SYSTEM 
TIES - - - - SEALS - - - - SEALERS 
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Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention Of 
Southern Textile Association 


(Continued from Page 12) 


trophy. H. L. Siever, Charlotte, won the prize for run- 
ner up net score. W. B. Uhler was winner with the low 
gross and Channing Brown, Charlotte, runner up low 
gross, while the consolation prize went to H. H. Bur- 
rowes. 

The concluding feature of the banquet program was a 
skit staged by Junius Smith, of the Textile Bulletin, and 
Douglas C. Newman, of the DuPont Company. Mr. 
Smith was introduced as the chairman of the Correspond- 
ence Division of the Association. He was appropriately 
attired as a learned professor. Mr. Newman took the 
part of Flaming Mary, secretary to the professor, and 
was a striking example of what the well dressed stenogra- 
pher is wearing this season. The skit consisted of a 
series of ridiculous questions and answers on technical 
subjects and was staged as a satire on the Division meet- 
ings of the Association. Mr. Smith and Mr. Newman 
were letter perfect in handling their parts and kept the 
crowd in an uproar during their appearance. 


The microphones and loud speakers installed in the 
dining room for the dinners on Thursday and Friday 
evening proved very helpful in “putting over’ both these 
programs. ‘The speakers were easily heard in all parts 
of the large dining room. The speaking system was sup- 
plied through the courtesy of the Musicians Repair Shop, 
of Charlotte. 

After the dinner program, dancing was enjoyed at the 
new outdoor dance pavillion at the Ocean Forest Hotel. 


Saturday Morning Session 


The Saturday morning session was opened by an ad- 
dress on Textile Research by Gaston Gage, of the Clem- 
son College Textile School. Mr. Gage presented a paper 
of unusual interest and practical value and his remarks 
made a fine impression. After the conclusion of his ad- 
dress, there was an open session on research work parti- 
cipated in by a number of the members and by Col. J. W. 
Harrellson, head of N. C. State College. 

Mr. Gage’s paper appears in full in this issue. 


BusINEss SESSION 


At the business session which brought the convention 
to a close, new officers were elected as mentioned earlier 
in this article. 

The report of Marshall Dilling, executive secretary, 
showed that the financial affairs of the Association are 
now upon a very sound basis. 

Formal thanks of the Association were voted to all 
those who had taken part in the program. 


RUBBER ROLL 


All Kinds 
FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 
Including Squeeze, Mangle, Padder, Jig, 
Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks 


CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO. 


SALISBVRY NORTH CAROLINA 


< 
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mportant Announcement 


HE PRINT WORKS DIVISION of the, American Printing Company, 
Fall River, Massachusetts, consisting of bleaching, printing, 


dyeing and finishing machinery, together with all auxiliary equipment, 
is now offered for sale by Mr. Edwin Farnham Greene as Exclusive 


Agent for the disposal of the above property. 


This large quantity of machinery is being offered to both American and 
foreign textile interests. Among the major items to be disposed of are 


the following: 


Fifty-three Kiers... together with squeezers and washers. 
Forty-two Printing Machines. A thoroughly modern 
color shop. Three Aniline Black Ranges. Fifty-eight 
Dye Jigs. Thirty-three Tenters. Ten Agers. Four 
Back-filling Ranges. Thirty Calenders. Drying Equip- 


ment. An excellent Engraving Department, etc., ete. 


The Print Works Division of the American Printing Company, located 
at Fall River, Massachusetts, produced the fabrics sold under the famous 
brands of M. C. D. Borden & Sons. 


McCord, Inc., One Hundred East Forty Second Street, New York City, 
will be associated with Mr. Greene in the disposal of the above men- 
tioned machinery and equipment, all of which is in exceptionally fine 
condition. 


A complete list of all offerings will be sent upon request, and inspection 
may be made at the plant, at Fall River. 


Address all inqutries to our Resident Agent 


MR. H. W. CAMPBELL, FALL RIVER, MASS., P. O. Box 21 
Telephone: Fall River 4200, or Fall River 7387 
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Discussion On Weaving and Shop Practice 
(Continued from Page 18) 

40 minutes and cooking it an hour, and still we have the 

trouble. It sticks to the large cylinder. 

Chairman: Do you have an excessive amount of 
softener in there, Mr. Adkins? 

As to putting on a new blanket, the practice in some 
mills is to take the old blanket off and put the new 
blanket underneath and put the old one on top. 

Mr. Anderson: I should like to ask this question. Is 
it agreed on by everybody here using potato starch that 
it should be cooked for two hours? 

Mr. Copeland: What weight speed roll do you use? 

Mr. Anderson: I don’t know. It is the standard speed 
roll on the Saco-Lowell slasher. 

CONDITIONING FILLING 

Chairman: Next question: “How do you condition 

your filling before sending it to the weave room?” 


Mr. Jennings: We don’t condition ours; just take it 
off and take it down there. 
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Mr. Simpson: Why is it necessary to condition the 
filling if you have the proper amount of twist and do not 
have excessive twist? 

Mr. Rushworth: Of course. 


Mr. Copeland: It would depend on the conditions. 
Absolutely you would have to know how many turns you 
are putting in the yarn and what you are making. We 
use all the way from 5 turns filling to 75 turns filling. 
We set our twist, which we have to do. With some of it 
we resort to a chemical. In addition to that, we steam it 
sO many minutes, and make some of it as high as an hour 
and a half, cool it five minutes, and dry it in various and 
sundry ways. But all of it resolves itself into how many 
turns you have in your yarn and what you are going to 
put it in. 

Mr. Phillip: Do you mean you steam the filling and 
put this chemical on? 


Mr. Copeland: We dip it in the chemical solution. 
Mr. Philip: Do you steam that same yarn? 
Mr. Copeland: No. 


Chairman: What is the twist multiple? Mr. Philip: That is just a different method on other 
Mr. Jennings: Around 3.25. yarn, then? 
Chairman: Well, it would not need very much condi- Mr. Copeland: Yes. There are some numbers on 


tioning, then. which that will not do. 


Take our 75 turns yarn, we 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTION--USE 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 
~A KEEVER PRODUCT 


It Boils Thin! Has More Penetration! 
Carries the Weight Into the Fabric! 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE—Southern Agent—GREEN VILLE, 8. C. 


C. B. TILER, Greenville, 58. C. F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufactured By 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED LICKERINS REWOUND COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 
special point hardened lickerin wire. 


EEE 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., &.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


BEES 
: 
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steam that about two hours, put it in an electric bake 
oven and creature moisture in there sufficient to pene- 
trate but not heavy enough to cause condensation. Put 
it in for about fifteen minutes: cool it five minutes. So 
we reach about two hours, and that seems to give the 
results required. Now, if we were going to set the twist 
in 48-turn yarn, we would find out just what it takes to 
do that. 
we have to put ‘in live steam and get more condensation, 
more penetration. It just depends on what we are going 
to set the twist in. 

Mr. Philip: I think 75 turns is high for most of 
these fillings, isn’t it? 

Chairman: That is high. But, as Mr. Copeland said, 
there are different methods of conditioning. Of course. 
anybody wants to get away from conditioning that can, 
but there is always the question. 

Mr. Philip: I gather that the steam is used for the 
higher twist. 

Chairman: Yes. 

That ends the weaving discussion. 
you lead the shop discussion? 
DISCUSSION ON SHOP PRACTICE—12 PT 
(Led by J. O. Thomas, Assistant Manager, Carolina Cot- 

ton & Woolen Mills Co., Spray, N. C.) 


How many shop men are here? Raise your hands. 


Mr. Thomas, will 


Only one—Mr. Hayden. I gather, then, that it will not . 
be necessary to take these up, as I believe Mr. Hayden . 


sent in these questions, and he probably would not get 
any information. 
Chairman Rushworth: 
tions, Mr. Thomas. 
Mr. Thomas: “Jn manufacturing gears for replace- 


ments for textile machinery, which is the faster method, | 


the hobbing machine or the chaper method?” 
Second question: “Will it pay for a textile machine 


shop to reneck spinning, speeder and drawing-frame | 


rolls?” 


M. W. Hayden, Master Mechanic, American Ware- | 


house Mill, Spray, N. C.: 
do that work? 
shop? 

Chairman Rushworth: 
and part of it we send to outside shops. The way we do 
there, when we have a general overhauling we send the 
work outside. We use both methods. I think it is about 
as cheap to have it done outside as it is to have it done 
in your shop. 

Mr. Simpson: My experience there is that the average 


Mr. Rushworth, how do you 
Do you contract it, or do it in your 


mill has not the equipment to do it. About all I have | 


had done in our local shop were crooked and would not 
run true. I think it is better to send them off. 

Mr. Hayden: Do you have to have any special equip- 
ment for that? 

Chairman Rushworth: Yes, you do. We have in our 
shop a machine to take them apart, and then we have a 
machine for truing, which I think not many people have. 

(Continued on Page 42) 


We have another steam arrangement whereby , 


You might just read the ques- — 


We do part of it in our shop ! 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle | 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


i Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. |. | 
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r 
A CONDITIONING AGENT 


For garnetted stock, for cotton shoddy, 
comber noils and combinations of 
waste fibres. It makes the stock card 
and spin more like natural raw cotton. 


EON 


For filling yarns...removing the kink 
and setting the twist. Filling yarns 
weave better, with less imperfections 
in the cloth and less “seconds.” Ap- 
plied, 1 gallon to 99 gallons of water, 


MEON is both economical and efficient. 
MANUFACTURED BY @ 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 


t 
aig 
¢ 
| 
ei 


| 
. Lockhart End-matched Floor- 
ing for company housing ... 
| designed by textile engineers. 
It lays without waste and in © 
m 
| th 
/ available,in keeping with sound 
economy. Just specify Lock- 
| 
| | 
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Some Angles of Textile Research 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Company (Continued from Page 10) 


Still another pair of boys ran tests on irregularity of 

COLUMBUS, GEORGIA slubber roving with. different roll settings. The settings 
used were close or 5/32 and 5/16 over staple, normal or 
7/32 and % over staple, and wide or 9/32 and '% over ; 
Narrow Fabrics | staple. The wide setting showed the least irregularity in : 


roving. 


All of these problems were based on ™%-inch lengths 
that were weighed for irregularity. This information 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Webbing for Mechanical Uses 
up to six inches in width 


Columbus Tape Fasteners can not be accepted as final. Check tests should be run | 
for spinning tape to corroborate them. What effect this difference in irreg- 
Non-Stretch Webbing ularity would have on the spinning and breaking strength 
for automobile tops could not be determined this year. We may get into 

that later. 

Casket Webbing All of these illustrations I have given seem to stop 
Spinning and Twister Tapes short of anything definite. As I said earlier in this talk, 
various widths, weights, and weaves there are too many variables that enter into the manu- 
Loop Edge Wrapping Tape | facturing process at different mills. Your cotton is dif- 
Lap thie memiaiiactamend ferent, your opening and picking equipment is different, 


you have to put too much through your cards, you can’t 
get the same tension on all your drawing frame ends, 
your machinery is different, and so on to the end. So 
Tape Sewing Thread oe a Bye do? My idea is to take the main principles 

=_— and work them out—by research—to fit your individual 

Carpet, Rug and Seat-Cover Bindings conditions. The things you have to work with are set- 
tings, speeds, drafts, doublings, twists and processes. It 


; is not possible that the arrangement of these things that 
| Re-enforcing Tapes for Tents, Awnings, etc. bre give one plant the best results could give all plants 
the same results. I can’t believe that a licker-in speed of 
| Durability ( (“COLUMBUS TAPE”) ) Strength 450 R.P.M. is the best speed under all sadlinens I 
) . believe that the length and grade of cotton and the open- 
~ ing equipment would have some bearing on what would 
be the best licker-in speed to run. There is obliged to 
be a different top efficiency speed for drawing frames 
under different conditions. Is doubling six and drafting 
YOUR WATCHMAN six always best on the drawing. It might not be. 
Who can find out what arrangement of these variable 


294 HOURS A DAY'! items will give you the best results? 
The man off somewhere can find out some general 


Code or No Code principles and you will have to vary them to fit your 
case. 


This fitting can be done only by research. And re- 
search takes time and you have no time. You are busy 


Plain Wrapping Tape 
for vulcanizing purposes 


A sturdy Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire 


Fence stands as a sentinel of protection against all day as it is. Research takes thought and study. You 
thieves and malicious trespassers. It pays regular will have to find some time and thought and study for 
dividends in protection value. research or stay in the groove you are now in. The 


things that research should do for you are, give you bet- 

ter production, lower labor cost, lower supply cost and 

better quality. 

IRON There is one other place for research that I think is 
and very important. That is the question of labor load. 


WIRE The Blue Eagle has passed on but the labor complica- 
tions that flew in the door with him did not follow him 


Write for literature and address of our local office. 
E N C E bsg out. There are obliged to be some changes taking place. 
There is soing to be all kinds of propaganda cut loose. 


There will in all probability be more Federal investica- 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. tions into the labor questions. There will be other arbi- 


boards and new cases brought before them. What 
as this got to do with research, you will ask? Do some 
research into your labor load, from picker room to cloth 
4 pro ™ 0 room. Check every job in the mill. Find out exactly 
= . | = — every man is doing. Find how many looms per 
6 VOCE VCC SECCCS our your weavers are starting up, find out exactly how 
SOOO OOOO OOOO OOO 

many bobbins your different battery fillers are handling 
in a wpe Peasy up on your doffers and see exactly how 

manv bobbi ing j 
ns doffer is doffing in a day. Check the 
of ends your spmners are putting up in a day 


| 
| 
| = 
| | 
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and the number of bobbins they are creeling. See how 
many bobbins of roving your roving haulers are laying 
up. Find out the number of bobbins your frame hands 
are doffing and the number they are creeling in a day. 
Get all of this information accurately. Have it on hand. 
You will no doubt find some weavers with higher loom 
stoppage than others. You will find some spinners with 
more ends down than others. Use a little research and 
find the cause of this and correct it. Find some way to 
get all the loom stoppage and end down figures lower. 
Know what every man in the mill has to do in a day. 
Check these findings against each other. Look for dis- 
crepancies. If you find a doffer or battery filler, or any 
one else, whose work is out of proportion, correct the 
fault yourself. In other words, have your house in order. 


Tive minule 
lo 
GRAND. CENTR 


~> 


ive minules 
lo 
NN STATION 


Textile Industry Is Put On Its Honor 
(Continued from Page 7) f 


aiding the mill managements, as well as the executives. | J HN “Ap Ny 
to carry out the agreement as provided for by the reso- | 7 SWAY, L 
lutions I have read to you. Don’t try to take any short : 
cuts in wages, hours, or in any other way that will bring 
reproach on the industry that is providing a living for 
you and your families. You have a wonderful oppor- a 
tunity, and I have faith that you will measure up to the SINGLE ROOM 
ments necessary for you to attain success as man- with private hath. tk ond 
ufacturers and men. 
ey $3 90 private bath $520 


South Carolina Association To Meet ? — 


Warton H. MARSHALL, MANAGER 


PARK AVENUE af 34“ Street 
NEW CiTy 


DOUBLE ROOM 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Approximately 100 textile manu- 
facturers from all sections of the State are expected to | 
attend the annual meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers’ | 
Association of South Carolina which will be held at the | 
Spartanburg Country Club June 27th, it was announced | 


here by W. P. Jacobs, of Clinton, secretary-treasurer of When Wwe say Frost-Proof 


the Association. 
5. M. Beattie, of Piedmont, president of the manufac- 


turers’ organization, will preside. | e mean 
I 
Representatives from all textile mills in the State are | | ] 
expected to attend. Knitting mills and bleacheries also | rea y 
are represented in the association’s membership. 
An unusually interesting program has been arranged | frost proof 


for the annual session, Secretary Jacobs said, and a num- | 
ber of prominent speakers have been invited to address | 
the manufacturers. Details of the program will be made 
public in a few days. 


Due to the conditions now prevailing in the textile in- 
dustry, interest in the coming meet is unusually. keen. An | 
unusually large attendance is expected. 


HE Vogel Number 
One Outfit, designed 
‘for mill villages and ex- 
posed places, operates in 
the coldest weather with- 
out any danger of freezing 
and at practically no up- 
keep cost. 


H stalled in all parts of the 
; ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY | country and have been 
S R. Brookshire—District Rep. —V. G. Brookshire operating for years with- 
Power Materials Handling Installed by plumbers 
Transmission Equipment | everywhere. 
STANDARD Conveyors, 
Skids, Portable Shelving, | 


Cabinets, 
Cone Belts Elevators 


Card Bands, NUTTING Pioor Trucks, ‘a JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Hose, Etc. Wheels and Castors 


Golden's WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VOGEL Frost-Proof Products 


BORN Tramrail Chairs, 
V-Belt Sheaves, Tool Room 
Pulleys KEWANEE Conveyors Equipment | 


601 Builders’ Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N.C. Phone 83-4232 | 
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—cancemoes ee Discussion On Weaving and Shop Practice 


BAH NS ON ; (Continued from Page 39) 
a Hit’ IMI Dit ERS r Be for general work I think it is better to send them 


outside. 


All textile mills are being forced to Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, I think unless a shop 


check manufacturing costs more 
closely than ever before. An inade- § ‘'S Properly equipped it ought not to try to repair those 


quate or obsolete humidifying system rollers. 


will prevent a mill from securing I sh 
good production. The NEW BAHN. § should like to ask this question—-what is the bette 


SON SYSTEM is saving money for | type of rollers, screw neck or square joint? | 
leading mills all over the world. Mr. Thomas: Can anyone answer that? 
Write for Details Mr. Batson: I think screw neck. 


Mr. Rushworth: We have had trouble with the square 
THE BAHNSON CO. joints; they were put in during the rush period, during 
Winsten-Gaien. 8. C. the war, and I think they were not prepared properly. 
aE a, Mr. Thomas: Next question: “Should a loom-motor 
pinion be case-hardened?” 


Chairman Rushworth: Mr. Gammon, are you case- 
hardening yours? 


1 19 W .E. Gammon, Overseer, Riverside Mill, Danville, 

L /AL | Va.: In my opinion they should be; the wear on them 

| f 4 is so hard. Our replacement, with case-hardening, is very 
small 

Mr. Thomas: The next question is: there be 

anything gained by using ring gears on loom friction 


> gears?” Is there any discussion on that? 


= Mr. Adkins: I might say we have been using the ring 
gears on loom friction gears for ten years or more, with 
good results. We find they last just as long as or longer 
than the original cast steel. 
| Mr. Copeland: We use it both on the pick shaft and 

ey on the crank shaft and think very well of it. If it wears, 
then you can take out a section and put a new one in. 

Mr. Thomas: Next question: “Will pump plungers 
last longer packed with See Ring packing or plain flax 
| packing?” 


I hat is almost l t hanics’ 
Next: “H d an A. C. electri 


AHARNESS & REED MFG. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


F. T. Walsh, Mer. Readville, Mass. have such a machine in your shop? 
| Mr. Copeland: | I have two. 
MYCOCK EXPANDER Mr. Thomas: Do you like it? 
Trade Pas. Mr. Copeland: No. I don’t think any alternating 


current welding arrangement is in the same class with 
direct current. I think the fact that it does alternate 
prevents you from getting a good welding job. The heat 
does not flow regularly. 

Mr. Thomas: There are some other shop questions 
here, but I don’t think we need go into them. 

Mr. Batson: One word about those shop questions. I 
think this Virginia-North Carolina Division should have, 
sometime in the near future, a master mechanics’ meeting 
purposely for the mills in this territory. I think it would 
be a very interesting discussion. They have problems 
that do not affect the rest of the mill, but they are very 
vital problems. I suggest that we have such a meeting. 
I know that my master mechanic would like to get with 
Mr. Hayden and some of the others and discuss these 
things. 
| Chairman Rushworth: That suggestion would go to 
§ the Executive Committee for considertion. 


Sole Manufacturers of the | 
Leyland Patented Regulating 
Mycock Cloth Expanders 
Metal Clutches and Rubber Covered For | 


j One, two, three and five bar for Water Mangles, 
Starch Mangles, Dry Cans, Calendars, Mercerizing 
Type and Dye Machines. 


Scutchers Guides 


Readville, Mass. 


Lappings and Blankets For 

VaALpESE, N. C.—Frank C. Patton, Morganton, N. C., 

Calico Printers lawyer, has been appointed receiver of Waldensian Weav- 

, , ers, Inc., in Valdese, manufacturers of tapestries, draper- 

Printers, ae Palmer : ies, rayons and cotton novelty goods. Under the terms 
ankets § of acourt order the plant has been closed for an invento 

p ry 


| 
| 
i 
Zp ‘ 
i The Leyland Walsh Co. 
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Classitied Department 


We Want To Buy Your Mill 


SCRAP IRON 


Can use all kinds and sizes in car 
lots. Our crew will load it. Get 
our spot cash prices before selling. 


Cc. E. Luttrell & Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


WANTED foreman. Must have loom 
fixing e ei. rience, especially on dobby 
work, on silk St: ite qualifications. Ad- 


dress K. M., care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as weaver. Experi- 
enced on jacquard and dobby, 4's to 
16's. Can give satisfaction References 
furnished. Address “‘M. C. T.,” care 
Textile Bulletin 

LANDIS 


| COTTAGE 


Rates Reasonable 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
RUNNING WATER 


WRIGHTSVILLE BEACH 
NORTH CAROLINA 


| Station Six—On the Ocean Front 


BULLETIN 
WANT ADS 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


| This Size Space $6.00 


Need Help? | 
| Find your man througha | 
| Bulletin Want Ad 

This Size Space $3.00 per 


insertion 


WAN TED—Dyestuff salesman on com- 
mission basis with dyestuff selling ex- 


perience to call on the textile dyeing 
and printing trade in North and South 
Carolina; preferably a man now cover- 


ing same territory. Give full particu- 
lars in your letter regarding experience 
to “Box K-1,”" care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Man that knows hosiery to 
sell specialties in Georgia and Alabama. 
Settled man preferred; reference re- 
quired State wages wanted. Address 
“Specialty,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
Young man, preferably a _ textile 
' graduate, who is 


erounded in cotton mill cost work. 
Address ‘“Georgia,”’ 
Bulletin. 


Textile 


thoroughly 
care | 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Lim 18 Days 
for Each Mile Traveled 


or Each Mile Traveled 


ONE WAY TICKETS 
for Each Mile Traveled 


proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. 
Economize by leaving your Automobile at home and | 
using the Southern 
Excellent Dining Car Service 
Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


R. BH. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Railway System 


43 
States NRA Helped Textiles 


The textile industry, accounting 
for approximately one-sixth of the to- 
tal value of all industrial output in 
the United States, reaped 60 per cent 
more return from its operations in 
the first four months of 1935 under 
NRA codes than it received in the 
corresponding period of 1933, while 
the depression was still at its depth 
and immediately prior to the formu- 
lation of NRA codes, according to 
Roy A. Cheney, managing director of 
the Underwear Institute. 

The monthly volume of production 
of the textile industry in 1935 has 
averaged 20 per cent better than for 
the corresponding period of 1933, and 
wholesale prices have recorded a 36 
per cent improvement, Mr. Cheney 
explains. The combined effect of 
these two factors has netted a gain of 
62 per cent in actual overall return 
to the industry compared with 1933 
conditions. 


Court Fines Unionists 
For Threatening Strike 


Providence, R. I.—Found guilty of 
threat and intimidation against the 
management of the Bonin Spinning 
Company of Wonsocket to obtain the 
discharge of an employee on threat of 
a strike, three members of the Inde- 
pendent Textile Union were fined 
$25 and costs by Judge Everett L. 
Walling in Twelfth District Court 
this morning. 


The employee discharged, Edward 
J. Gouin, had the men prosecuted on 
a private complaint. Their names on 
the warrant appeared as Archille 
Godin, J]. Gregiore and J. Chauvin. 

In finding the men guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, Judge Walling said while 
there had been no force or violence, 
there had been threat and intimida- 
tion. 


An appeal from the court sentence 
was taken by Senator Edward F. 
Dwyer, representing the respondents. 
Bail on the appeal was set in $300 
each by the court, the surety being 
granted by arrangement made by Jo- 
seph Schmetz, president of the I. T. 
U. 


Double Loop Hook Bands 
For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
| and Spinning 


) Southern Textile Banding Mill 
| P. O. Box 974 Chariette, N. C. 


BREEZELAND 
| 
| Travel an any day | 
A for every purse... 
: | ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COACH TICKETS 
| flor Each Mile Traveled 
e 28) ROUND a riCKETS—Return Limit 6 Months 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


| 
Wellington, Sears Company | 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco | 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas Sr. New Yorx 


A Step Ahead 


of present standards—that’s the 
the ideal steadily maintained by 


| the Victor organization—for Trav- 
elers and service. 
When you're up against trouble, and what you need is | 
i not a traveler, but the traveler for the job, call a Victor 
representative. We've been taking care of situations like 
) that for years, and making friends. 
Try Victor Travelers at our expense. We'll send a 
| trial supply FRED. | 


) VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 . 
| 1738 Inverness Ave., N.E. 137 So. Marietta & 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Hemlock 2743 Tel.—247 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton goods markets continued very 
quiet last week. There has been a further increase in 
curtailment. Buyers showed little interest most of the 
week although inquiries were somewhat better at the 
close. Prices were generally firm, in spite of the increase 
in offerings from second hands. Buyers lack confidence 
and are apparently content to wait until conditions be- 
come more stable. 


Inquiry on carded broadcloths turned up no first hand 
offerings of 100x60s under 83gc and there were some 
small sales at that basis. The 90x60s were reported 
moved in minor quantities at 8¥%c. 

Some moderate trading developed in sheetings, but this 
division also was confused by various second hand offers 
at sharp concessions. Thus, the 40-inch 2.85s were re- 
ported offered in second hands at 87¢c, against a nominal 
first hand market of 9¥%c. Both feeler-motion and non- 
feeler goods were on the market at the low price. 


Industrial users were reported inquiring on moderate 
quantities of print cloth specialties, but did not place any 
appreciable business. 


The fine goods division found no change, either in 
prices or the degree of inquiry. Buyers were not showing 
interest in goods in any quantity, and even the usual 
flow of small lot trading which ordinarily accompanies a 
slow market was lacking. Mills did not press for busi- 
ness, largely because it was obvious there was little hope 
of inducing buyers to come in for goods even at conces- 
sions. 

Some types of rayons were moving in fairly good quan- 
tities. Cutters were reported placing fairly good business 
in finished goods, and converters were covering against 
such sales. They found that some constructions were in 
light supply and there was something of a scramble for 
quick shipments. This was true notably of the rayon 
warp cotton, cotton warp, rayon-filled flat crepes, of 
which it was reported some business had been placed at 
the basis of 1134c for the 76x60s with 60-filament filling. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s __ 47% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 5% 
Gray goods, 38%%-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 87% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s ___ 7% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 

Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Tickings, 8-ounce - 18 

Denims 14% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 7% 
Dress ginghams ._. 16% 
Staple ginghams 9% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. | 
Selling Agents 


| 40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


| 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa-—-Yarn sales continued slow last 
week. There are so many uncertainties in the situation 
that neither buyers nor spinners are welling to consider 
future business. At present there is a good deal of un- 
certainty over the processing tax. Some men in the yarn 
trade feel that the AAA will be declared unconstitutional. 
Much thought is being given to the possibility that the 
tax may be removed and the doubt about it is one of the 
things that is slowing up sales. 

While the processing tax situation is most frequently 
mentioned as a handicap to active trading, many believe 
another important one is the trade’s intention to delay 
so far as possible until it can ascertain how the industry 
will function on the code basis under voluntary agree- 
ments. Some manufacturers here look for lower prices 
from this angle notwithstanding the many resolutions 
that code rules will be continued. 

In the meantime, yarn prices are making a good show- 
ing under such conditions. No important reductions 
have occurred in the week, although some carded produc- 
ers are ¥2c lower than at that time, taking 30%c for 20s 
two-ply warps where they demanded 3lc as a minimum 
last week. This does not mean the market is off to this 
extent as many spinners did not get up to the 3lc level. 


Combed and mercerized qualities are unchanged and 
fairly steady, although new business is small and ship- 
ments on contracts have taken a noticeable drop. A sale 
of 20,000 pounds of 30s single combed was made early 
this week at 39c, unchanged, calling for prompt ship- 
ment. Unfilled orders on combed producers’ books are 
smaller than for many months. Mercerizers report little 
new business in the week. 


At times buyers looking for yarn sought to give the 
impression that the industry was not as firm as surface 
reports indicated. They made bids that were turned 
down consistently, as a rule, and some were suspected of 
misrepresenting what they had done or could do. Such 
practices led to the conclusion that a few buyers are 
failing in making any contribution to market stability. 
Upon checking up reports of Ic concessions from pre- 
vailing selling levels sellers felt it was obvious that spin- 
ners as a body are stronger than two weeks ago. 


Southern Single Warps Chim 
_..27%-... 40s 41 -42 
_28%-.. 50s 50 
Duck ‘Yarns, 3, 4 and -Ply 

Southern Single 168 -29%~—- 

27 -_. 
_ 27% - Tinged carpets, 8s, 8 
29%4-__ Colored strips, 8s, 3 
$4 -34% White carpets, 8s, 
ss and 4-ply 26%-27% 
Part Waste insulating Yarns 

gs, 2 2% 

Southern Two- Ply Chain 2. and 4-ply___28%-_. 
arps 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply.__.24%-_- 
16s 20s, 2-ply .29%-... 

34a 39% -40% 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Yarn, 
SPINNING RING. The 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 


Run Clear, Preserves the 
greatest 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


IF iTS PAPER 


Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Revers 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. | 

Self contained. Set anywhere youj 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request wil! tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


REG. U. &. PAT. 


CALF 


for Roller Covering 
R. NEUMANN & CO. : 


HOBOKEN, WN. J. 
Direct Factory Representative, Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. ©. § 
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Visiting The Mills 
By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


RosEMARY Mrc. Co.——Continued 

Well, one interruption and then another, till I’m still 
behind with my writing and there is so many interesting 
things to write. | 

Tom Bush, sample man at Rosemary, used to be in 
West Durham with his aunt, Mrs. Jennie Glass, whose 
home was mine when I was in that town on business for 
Mill News, and with Tom for an escort, we would take 
in the sights. Once when Mrs. U. S. Suits was with us, 
we saw some “sights” that terribly shocked us. We had 
gone -to a theater, where I saw my first vaudeville, and 
when the girls danced out on the stage wearing “shorts” 
with low necked sleeveless waists, we got all red in the 
face, very much horrified and indignantly marched out. 
More than that, we raised such a protect against such 
indecency that the show had to leave town! And now, 
22 years later, | own and WEAR a 1935 model bathing 
suit! Don’t we progress—or do we? 


Tom now has a family, but is the same jolly Tom I 
knew when he was just a boy. He seems to be specializ- 
ing in extra fine children, and has three that would take 
prizes; a 12-year-old weighs 104; one aged nine weighs 
96, and the baby one year old weighs 40 pounds—the 
largest and finest child to his age in Roanoke Rapids. 

E. T. Blowe, a progressive loom fixer at Rosemary, 
prefers small dainty children that are more easily han- 
died. He, too, is the father of three children: the oldest, 
aged 12, weighs 60; the baby, five years old, weighs 27 
an dis said to look like a doll. 


PATTERSON MILIs 


S. T. Peace is president and treasurer of Patterson, 
vice-president and treasurer of Roanoke Mills Co., and 
of Rosemary Mfg. Co. R. T. Towe is secretary, F. C. 
Williams, manager, A. Meikle, superintendent, and W. R. 
Rogers, assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Meikle is not only an efficient superintendent, but 
is a real artist. Last Christmas his lawn was converted 
into a glorious scene of Bethlehem. The manger, with 
life-size figures of Joseph, Mary, the Babe, a “bright and 
shining star” and angels suspended on invisible wires 
overhead, the Wise Men, the Innkeeper, cattle, horses, 
shee pand goats, made a wonderful and colorful display 
and voted the most entrancing and thrilling sight imag- 
inable. Thousands of people from far and near came to 
view it. Mr. Meikle gave me a picture of it taken at 
night, which I prize very highly. 


There have been a number of changes here the past 
few months, A. B. McAlister, for 20 years or more over- 
seer carding, has resigned and is in business for himself 
in Danville, Va. He and Mrs. McAlister have a nice 
cafe. 

J. C. Farmer, formerly overseer carding in Roanoke 
Mill No. 1, was transferred to Patterson and promoted 
to overseer carding and spinning. He has plenty of am- 
bition and enthusiasm, and the happy faculty of passing 
it on to others in his departments, both of which were in 
beautiful order and work going good. I have never seen 
a more wide-awake group of second hands and section 
men—and did not get to see them all at that. (Have 
been looking to hear from you, Mr. Farmer.) 

J. R. Cross is assistant carder on first shift; Ben But- 
ler, assistant on second, and C. T. Tripp, assistant on 
third hift. J. A. Hamby is card grinder, D. C. Gore and 
B. F. McAlister, section men. 

Howard Wood, assistant overseer of spinning on first, 
and Mack Strickland assistant on second shift: A. W. 
Harper, L. E. True and A. T. Riley, section men; A. H. 
Holt, overseer spooling and warping; Hugh Murphy, 
overhauler. 

C. G. Wilson, overseer weaving, is another live-wire 
and has a fine bunch of key men in his department inter- 
ested in keeping posted on textile matters. These are 
the kind of men who go forward and do things instead of 
getting into a rut. W. O. Moore, Claude Miles, A. L. 
Cranford, W. R. Stanley and C. V. Ethridge are assistant 
overseers Of weaving, slashing and drawing-in; T. J. 
Clifton, Lee Chumley, J. W. Ferrell, A. F. Baker, L. P. 
Keller, J. B. Coley and C. W. Brown are up-to-date loom 
fixers. 

J. J. Crew, outside overseer; L. MacKirdy, finisher: 
J. R. Meikle, designer, assisted by J. L. Bell; M. M. 
Moore, master mechanic. 


ROANOKE Mitts Co., PLant No. 1 


Oh, Boy, what a big time I had at this place. Got 
more subscribers for Textile Bulletin here than ever be- 
fore, which proves that everything is in the line of prog- 
ress. H. D. Camp, general superintendent of both No. 1 
and No. 2 plants, and A. O. Pendleton, superintendent of 
No. 1, certainly have everything going nicely. 

I am indebted to Superintendent and Mrs. Pendleton 
and to Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Miller for their hospitality 
and many courtesies which made my visit very pleasant. 
Wish I had space to tell all about how these good friends 
entertained me in their homes, and about the delightful 
motor trip to Virgiina one night with Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
dleton. 


‘ 
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Missed my good friends, Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Ward, 
who have moved to Greensboro and built up a lovely 
tourist camp just south of Greensboro. New modern 
cottages, clean as can be, and a very attractive cold drink 
and lunch counter—also lovely dining room. 


C. A. Irby is overseer carding at this plant, No. 1, 
with M. C. Mills, day assistant, and S. H. Crumpler, on 
second shift. D. H. Blue and R. H. Clary are among the 
‘“‘oo-getters’ in this department. 


F. C. Wood is overseer spinning, assisted by G. W. 
Miller on first and H .C. Ringstaff on second shift. 


H. J. Bennett is overseer spooling, warping and slash- 
ing, where E. S. Ward was in charge for ten or twelve 
years. J. L. Hutchinson is assistant on first and W. T. 
Dixon on second shift. O. F. Ray is slasher foreman; 
Abbott Phelps, S. C. Vann, George Hubbard and —. —. 
Geddie among the key men. 

And my! what progressive people in the weave room. 
J. R. Burton is overseer, with C. J. Grant and J. A. Ross, 
assistant overseers on first shift, and C. C. Jernigan and 
W. E. Hux, on second shift; Johnny Snipes is head in- 
spector. Twenty-three loom fixers are not content to 
“just get by.” They want to keep informed and all read 
the Textile Bulletin. Some of them will be ready for 
promotions when vacancies occur. Here they come—get 
acquainted with these monkey-wrench artists: B. A. 
Gordon, J. L. Delbridge, R. T. Holliday, Lynn Taylor, 
L. E. Draper, W. L. Reeves, H. D. Crutchfield, O. H. 
Everett, W. L. Moody, J. H. Mullis, W. R. Teal, George 
Wilder, Guy Murray, J. B. Lyles, C. E. Holliday, E. E. 
Mills, Willie Hopkins, W. P. Ogburn, W. E. Page, J. A. 
Blanchard, E. H. Lee and Lloyd Tillery. ‘They are a 
fine, jolly bunch of good-looking gentlemen, too. Mr. 
Burton knows how to picked them just as he knows how 
to make good cloth. 


Y. N. Underwood is overseer the cloth room where so 
many pretty girls are employed; among them are Bashie 
Davis, Susie Shaw, Clarice Pearson, Clara Harper and 
others, who are interested in the Textile Bulletin. N. E. 
Lowe, P. C. Harrison, J. W. High, R. W. Hawkins and 
A. S$. Delbridge, folders; Grady Bristow and W. H. Tu- 
dor, carriers. 


In the napper room, a jolly big Englishman, John Cur- 
ran ,is overseer, with Roscoe and J. W. Wrenn, assist- 
ants; Lillie Ennis, a wrapper; John M. Baird, yardage 
clerk; Roy Dickerson and others are among our friends. 
Allen Ivey, colored, had been seeing occasional copies of 
our journal and asked permission to subscribe! 


H. B. Morgan, overseer of dyeing; M. F. Edwards, 
master mechanic, and W. T. Cole, machinist; J. B. Arch- 
er, electrician, and R. L. Wray, sheet metal worker, are 
among our big family of readers. 


ROANOKE Mitts Co., PLANT No, 2 


And here is a big puzzle; had always written more 
subscriptions here than at any other mill in Roanoke 
Rapids, and this time wrote fewest; one thing, some had 
already mailed in their renewals, but I did get a list of 
very important ones to sign on the dotted line, as fol- 
lows: 


J. D. Cassada, superintendent; J. E. Sullivan, assist- 
ant overseer of weaving; N. M. Johnson, pattern chain; 
Samuel Turner, plant superintendent; Jno. B. Dunn, pro- 
duction manager; D. E. Bennett, designer. 

This is a pretty mill, nice and clean, making a variety 
of products; the operatives are friendly and always greet 
me with a welcoming smile. Some of the finest people in 
the South are employed in the mills at Roanoke Rapids. 
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COLUMBUS, GA. 


Metitas MILLs 


This is the first time we have had the pleasure of 
“going through” Meritas. We have made one or two 
other trips here but was not fortunate enough to look 
things over, and see how many of the section men, second 
hands, overseers, etc., wanted the Bulletin. We were 
surprised how many of them were just waiting for us to 
make our appearance. 

It is remarkable what an up-to-date mill can make out 
of a bale of raw cotton. We find many different varieties 
of seat covers and upholstery for autos and furniture 
beautiful bedspreads of cotton and rayon mixture. 

Two years ago the writer had the pleasure of meeting 
the general manager, C. A. Butterworth, when he was 
superintendent of one of this company’s plants in Mc- 
Comb, Miss. We were not surprised to learn of his 
promotion to this position in Columbus. We “sized” 
Mr. Butterworth up at that metting, and knew better 
things would come his way, and take this means of con- 
gratulating him on his promotion. Mr. Butterworth has 
made many friends here who love and respect him, and 
are co-operating with him to make Meritas the best. 

Assisting Mr. Butterworth is Mr. W. A. Prince, as su- 
perintendent. We had never before met Mr. Prince but 
liked him. Meritas is so large it requires the services of 
two assistant superintendents, one of them our long time 
friend, W. A. Hunt, and John W. Trigg. Wes came over 
to Columbus as overseer carding in January but has since 
been promoted to his present position. We met Mr. 
Trigg two years ago at Eagle and Phenix Mill here, and 
we wondered last year what had become of him. 

The complete line-up is: C. A. Butterworth, genera! 
manager; W. A. Prince, superintendent, W. A. Hunt and 
J]. W. Trigg, assistants; Phelps Fox, production order 
clerk; Walter L. Hudson, routing supervisor; No. 1 card- 
ing, Ed. Netherland, overseer day, Herman ward, night; 
No. 2 carding, Frank Gurley, overseer day, Frank Byrd, 
night; No. 1 spinning, Reed Cavitt, overseer day, Sloan 
Alexander, night; No. 2 spinning, J. H. Gay, overseer 
day, Archie Wise, night; No. 1 weaving, C. B. Butler, 
overseer day, assisted by Jabez Jones, R. F. Butler and 
M. D. Stone, night; No. 2 weaving, Charlie Burkholder, 
overseer day, Toy Ross, night; No. 3 weaving, Harvey 
Elerbeee, overseer day, J. P. Holly, night; No. 1 cloth 
room, Charlie Langdon, overseer day, T. O. Pope, night; 
No. 2 cloth room, O. H. Dillard, overseer day, Wilson 
Reams, night; No. 1 slashing and warping, Geo. Johnson 
and Dave Buckner; W. J. McKenzie in No. 2; Harry 
Morgan, shipper; J. R. Dixon, trying-in; Tom Ham- 
mond, overseer dyehouse on cotton; Tom Davis, cloth 
dyeing; electricians, John Safrett, assisted by Arnold 
Owens; Pat Statham, master mechanic; napper, J. B. 
Horton. BEN THOMAS. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. S. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Megr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Megr.; Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cincinnati, O., 
First National Bank Bldg, W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa 
Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell Bldg., K. P. 
Ribble, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., F. W. Stevens, 
Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg.. C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St. 
Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. Orth, Mer.; San An- 
tonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; 
Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, Mer.; Tulsa, 
Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; Washington, 
D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mgr. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mgr. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. Inc., Providence, R.I. Frank W. 
Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Rob- 
ert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Tuck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO., Atlanta, Ga., T. C. Perkins, Pres. and 
Treas.; Howard R. Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; Geo. B. 
Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Virginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. 
Georgia and Alabama. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. and 
Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. T. 
Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, S. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 


Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, Albany, 
Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps. Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Single- 
ton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
ia J. Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birmingham. 


BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
—— ag Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hills- 

oro, N. C. 


at CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts, New York City. 


Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co.., 
Greenville. S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St. S. W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Char- 
lotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


COMMERICAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Office, Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep.. Wm. 
W. Moore, Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr. 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr—rTeachnical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. R. Ivey, 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, 
Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, 
Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 S. Spring St., 
Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CoO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bide. Charlotte 
N. C, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 2530 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CoO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist, Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Megrs.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. 
Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birmingham, 
Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, 
Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. 
Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Kv., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn.., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J]. H. Barksdale, Mer.; 
New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, Va., ]. W. Hick- 
lin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mgr.; Sou. Service Shops, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener and Earle Mauldin, 187 Spring St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Blidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., THE, Akron, O. 
Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
P. B. Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
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713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louisville, 
Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. 
Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115.S. 11th St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive. Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, Graton 
& Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama 
Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons 
Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bide. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Charlies- 
ton, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fila.; 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor-Parker, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus Iron 
Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas 
Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville. 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.., 
Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C., Geo. 


A. McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CoO.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg.. At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt., Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickinson. 


HERCULES POWDER CO.. Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 
HERMAS MACHINE CoO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Car- 


olina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer... W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box $04, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. 
Sou. Reps., E. M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1615 Harvard 
St., Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps, J. 
H. Mason, P. 0. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; ‘Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, $. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Charlotte 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., An- 
derson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; In- 
dustrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 
S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., Claude B. Tler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; Luke 
J. Castile, $15 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 
3931 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
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LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W., lL. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bidg., H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS- 
MANHATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Cran- 
dall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis Hdw 
Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley Co., 
Miami; Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Barkley Co 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. H. Watson 
(Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. DeTre- 
ville (Special Agent.) Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; 
Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft-Pelle Co 
North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & Co., Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply Co.; Elizabeth City. 
Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; Favetteville, Huske 
Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; Hich Point, Kester Ma- 
chinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir. Bernhardt-Seacle Co.: 
Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, Dillon Supplv Co.; Wil- 
mington, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, Shelby Supply Co.: 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery So. South Carolina—Anderson. 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton. 
Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.: Green- 
ville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.: Spar 
tanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee—Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.: 
Knorville. W. Savage Co.;: Nashville. Buford Bros.. Inc. Sales- 
men—FE. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville. 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook. Jr., 1031 N. 30th St., Birmincham. Ala.: B. C 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birmingham, Ala.: R. T. Rutherford. 
1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


MAXWELL BROS., Inc.. 2300 S. Morgan St.. Chicago. Ill. Sou 
Reps., C. R. Miller. Sr.. and C. R. Miller, Jr.. Macon, Ga: C. B 


Ashbrook and H. Ellis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. Offices and Plants at 
Macon and Jasper. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bidv.. Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small. 790 
Argonne Ave.. N. E.. Atlanta. Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. Tenn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. S.C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEUMANN & CO., R., Hoboken, N. J. Direct Factory Rep.. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE BEARING CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
E. W. Potter, 913 First Nat. Bk. Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Rep.. D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte. N. C.. Lewts W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist Mer. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte. N. C.. 
oe S. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., FE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. Charlotte. N. C. 

ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO.., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Kilumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holvoke. Mass. 

PRECISION GEAR &@ MACHINE CoO., Inc., Charlotte. N. C. 

GUSTAVO PRESTON CO., 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 

RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store, 88 Forsyth 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell. Mer.; Reps.. J. W. Mitch- 
ell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Sth St.. 
— N. C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point St.. Roanoke, 


ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gavle. Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.; 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep. 
Harold P. Goller, Greenville, S. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Steger, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.;: W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md Warehouses: Union 


Storage Warchouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mner. 
Representatives, Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, S. C.; 5. Leroy 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.; R. R. 
Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office and 
Warchouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. H C. Jones, 
Mer.: Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. C.. H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.: H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bidg.; Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, 
C. 


STEWART TRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Jasper 
C. Hutto. Box 43, Greensboro, N. C.; Peterson-Stewart Fence 
Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. C.; Fred C. 
Shaefer. West Point, Ga.; A. E. Sortore, 27 Dartmouth Ave., 
Avandale Estates, Ga.: Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn, Box )88, Lancaster, S. C.; R. 
E. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry D. Bunch, 319 
S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows 
Bidg., Wilmington, N. C.; S. Donald Fortson, 648 Broad St., Au- 
gusta, Ga.; The Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, 
Macon, Ga.; D. E. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga.; John 
R. Hall, Jr.. Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales and erection service 
available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CoO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

THE TEXAS CO., New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial Natitonal Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. 
J. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 

U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Div.); Greenville, S. C.; Johnson 
aw Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monticello, 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, Box 433, Anderson, S. C.; L. K. Pal- 
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mer, 116 S. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 618 S. Men- 
denhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors for Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan's, Inc., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., 
Charleston, S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 Pat- 
ton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. Sth 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Clifford F. 
Favrot Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bidg. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 S. 3ist St., Birmingham, Ala. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
= Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 

gr. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with 
Southern office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, 
N.C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1733 
Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L 
Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fices, Whitin Bide... Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. 
a Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 

ce. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, N. C. 

WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B.. Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACOUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps. C. R. 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. Wood 
Supply Co.. 4517 Rossville Rivd.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Address of President Culver Batson 
(Continued from Page 6) 


been criticised as being backward in technological prog- 
ress. We have not utilized research as have the great 
chemical and electrical trades. Many new processes have 
been develoned and laid on the shelf for want of proper 
interest. We are now waking up, and are on the thres- 
hold of rapid advancements, and the next few vears will 
produce more new processes and methods than the indus- 
try has ever known. The chemical industry looks to the 
textiles as a field for their greatest expansion in the next 
ten years. The development of artificial fibre is a story 
in itself, and is only in its childhood. Research in the 
textile field is in its infancy. The plant or the man who 
remains backward is lost. We must not be afraid to 
experiment and learn from the experiments. We must 
continue to ask “why,” and make use of the answers. 
There can be no halt to progress, or we lose everything. 
Ahead of us is the unknown, but the reward, if we labor 
and study as we must, is the joys of work and the joy of 


living, and the part we play in the betterment of the 
human race. 


Cuartotre, N. C.—Thursday night burglars visited 
the office of the Leaksville Woolen Mills. on the Mount 
Holly road, several miles from Charlotte, and knocked off 
the combination of the safe. They stole $175 and an ex- 
pensive watch. Valuable papers were likewise removed 


but these were discarded by the robbers and were found 
in a nearby field. 
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DRONSFIELD'’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ ~ 


The Standard 
Cara-Grinding 
Medium 


Stocks in 
All the Leading 
Mill Centers 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY We MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Nation-Wide 
CONFIDENCE 


ROM the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to 
Texas, textile manufacturers are using S. S. & F. 
Co.’s Service. 


This nation-wide confidence is based not on one 
thing but many. A third of a century’s experience 
in the manufacture and repairing of every type of 
Textile Machinery is one factor. 


A modernly equipped plant located in the center of 
the textile industry is another. 


An impressive record for completing all work on 


schedule, or ahead of schedule, is another. 
5. 5. & F. Co.’s fitness for executing jobs of any 
a anywhere—is recognized by Textile 


When the same mills employ us year after year it 
indicates unmistakably that every single angle of 
product and personnel must be 100 per cent. 


Profit by the experience of others. Let us serve 


you. 


“Quality Features Built-in—Not Talked-in.” 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


How to lower 


twisting costs 
IMMEDIATELY 


Cotton mills get 15% to 30% 
IMMEDIATE increase in per-hour 
production making packages up to 
Vi," larger in diameter after instal- 
ling DIAMOND FINISH Eadie 
Rings. For the average mill twist- 
ing cotton, silk and rayon, the result 
is a decrease of as much as 20% 


in labor and overhead cost per |b. 


Manufactured under the Eadie Patents 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, 
Mid-West Representative: ALGERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, 


@ 


FINISH 


Charlotte 
Chicago 


| FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company | 
CLINTON, IOWA 


SERVICE | 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We also Manufacture ' 


Dobby Loom Cords | 
and Pegs 


) Rice Dobby Chain Company 


| Millbury, 
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How about COMPANY MEMORANEDU MM 
YOUR To: Textile Research Department 


From: Mill Starch Division 


Starch Following is inquiry we re- 


ceived: 


Our plant is printing some 
Rapidogen colors. We find that 
the paste "thins down" after 


Problems 


Standing in the tub. We would 
appreciate your advising if you 
can supply a Rapidogen Printing 
Gum which will hold its body and 
can be printed after standing. 


Orie ic 


COMPANY MEMORANDUM 
We: Mill Starch Division 
From: Textile Research Department 


Answering your recent memo in 
reference to inquiry, our laboratories 
report as follows:— 


We have conducted considerable 
research in an effort to develop a THe facilities of our Research 
printing thickener that will “stand 
up” under the chemicals used in print- 
ing Rapidogens. The product we are We hope you will feel free to 
now offering will resist the action take advantage of this service. 
of these chemicals to a remarkable 
degree, this having been confirmed by 


both laboratory and plant tests. We 


will be glad to supply a sufficient CORN PRODUCTS 
guantity for a practical trial. SALES 


Department are at your disposal 
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Branch Offices: 
GREENVILLE, S. C. SPARTANBURG, S. C. i 
BOSTON, MASS. 


